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Golden sunbeams, pelting show- 
ers, 
Arching rainbows, early flowers, 
Music on the morning breeze, 
Nests a-building in the trees, 
Springing grass in wayside places, 
Smiles on happy little faces, 
Budding leaves on every bough, 
~Can you tell who brings them 
now? 





— Anna M. Pratt 


Has the spring resurrection touched you, yet? 


Have the returning birds brought you cheer as well 
as welcome music? Have they sung to you, yet? 


Are you ready for Arbor Day? Is the heart so full 
of thought and care over school work, of worry over 
the winter’s mistakes, or failures to reach your own 
expectations as to the quality or quantity of resudts to 
. be achieved, that Arbor Day. seems only an unwelcome 
interruption? Then drop everything at whatever cost 
or sacrifice and go out into Nature's kingdom, once, 
' twice, as often as you need to go to get in touch with 
reviving tree-life. Better go alone and /isten for the 


message. When you can hear it you will be ready for 
Arbor Day. 


Thank God for Trees 


Through all the year some ministry they bring 
To birds that fly and every creeping thing ; 
And man, earth’s lord, 
Before the trees should bow in sweet accord — 
In “ God’s first temples” walk with reverent care, 
All sights, all sounds invite the soul to prayer. 
Thank God for trees ! 


When spring-time comes it is a joy to see 

New life, new hope in every living tree — 
The life that thrills 

Shows everything among the wooded hills ; 

And everywhere, among the budding trees, 

Life shows some pleasing mysteries. 


Thank God for trees. 


—Sel, 


Number 4 


What is Education? 


“Miss Graham is making a great reputation as a 
primary teacher, isn’t she? She is said to be the 
greatest pedagogical thinker — for a woman— there 
is in the whole state — yes, or any other state for that 
matter. Many parents from other wards,— that is, 
the most intelligent ones — are going to the Board to 
get transfers for their children to attend her school. 
A delegation from the college men actually went there 
to study the secret of her work, and, it is said, they 
came away delighted.” 

“ Yes, I have heard about it. She is a graduate 
from a famous Pedagogical school, with a kindergarten 
course for two years besides?” 

“‘ Well, we can’t all be born great, or get greatness 
at a famous school, but I am determined to see where 
the secret lies, if visiting that school will reveal it. I 
declare I’d put in a substitute for a month and spend 
the whole time in that room, if it would do any good. 
The Board ought to rotate that privilege and give us 
alla chance. What is the use of a bright and shining 
light, I’d like to know, if we cannot get near enough to 
catch its rays!” 


A lady overheard this conversation and the next 
morning found her at Miss Graham’s room,— a second 
grade primary. The teacher, in looks, manner, spirit 
and atmosphere (for there’s a difference between spirit 
and atmosphere), was as near ideal as one expects to 
find in this world of disenchantments. Personally 
attractive, tastefully dressed, engaging in manner and 
full of magnetic drawing power. Better than all this, 
one could see in five minutes, by “a way” wholly 
indescribable that she loved her work and believed in 
it. She spoke of her children with a rapt look that 
could never be “ put on,” or imitated by any expert 
in superficiality. The visitor watched the clock 
anxiously, — she was impatient for school to “ begin.” 

The bell rang and the children came in. How? 
With a good natured go-as-you-please manner that 
was a little surprising in a “ grade” school. Fifteen 
minutes at least were consumed in taking off “ their 
things,” when five minutes should have been sufficient. 
What were they doing? Just what fifty children 
would do at any time under the same circumstances if 
allowed to follow their own inclination. They talked 
aloud — not uproariously—about the hanging of 
their wraps or anything else suggested by the occa- 
sion. They “fussed” about the disposition of them 
and lingered in the dressing room in a delightfully 
social manner,— that is, delightful if the room had been 
large enough and they had not been at school. Two 
boys wanted one hook, and proceeded to demonstrate 
their preferences as human boys will when there is no 
apparent reason why they should not. The teacher 
stood in the dressing-room door smiling, and now and 
then reasoning with the children as some indulgent 
mother might have done who had ¢wo children only to 
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consider and plenty of time to do it in. When a wrap 
was thrown indignantly down on the floor, by one of 
the contestants, Miss Graham laid her hand,gehtly on 
his head saying ‘‘ Robbie;.dear, is that the golden 
rule?” and turning: tothe wisitor said, smilingly, 
“ Robbie is gaining very fast ‘in self-control, but he 
has a good deal to learn yet.” 

In a shambling, huddling sort of way the children 
found their seats. 

The morning exercises began. The teacher’s voice 
was musical and she led the singing of two or three 
songs, admirably adapted to the season and age of the 
children. A morning talk followed,— and a gem of a 
talk it was. Perhaps fifteen or twenty of the children 
wriggled and twisted about, simply because they were 
not interested. But this did not disconcert the 
teacher in the least. She consoled herself with the 
twenty and nine “who went not astray,” with a calm 
philosophy that astonished the visitor. The teacher 
was evidently working on some /rincip/e that held her 
nerves in apparent equilibrium. 

The regular work of the school then began. Books 
and other school apparatus were handed noisily, and 
every child moved about on the individual plan. If 
he wanted to stand, why, nature prompted him to stand 
and he stood. If two children faced each other in the 
aisle for a little conversation, they were only obeying 
the dictates of their social nature, and the dictation 
came pretty frequently. If some little boy or girl had 
a remark to make to the teacher, it was made, and 
the teacher listened. She did not believe in repres- 
sion, 

After an hour of individualistic expression in divers 
forms by the children, the teacher introduced a game, 
well adapted to the limited space of a primary room, 
Everybody was ready in an instant. Ai little flying 
was to be done in the game by picked pupils who 
were to pass up and down the aisles with flapping 
wings. The birdies selected used these heavenly wings 
to hit several passive, wingless children on the head as 
they passed by. This was naturally resented by the 
No Wings, and an occasional ‘*‘ Ow/”—a sound not 
unknown in primary rooms— was the result. The 
teacher looked pained, but said nothing. At the close 
of the game she told them a story, the motive of which 
was to show the harm of just such wrong doing as she 
had seen during the game. She applied her point by 
a quiet questioning of the very pupils who had just 
abused their liberty. They confessed the justice of 
the application with a readiness that indicated abun- 
dant practice in that direction, and would, evidently 
have enjoyed another “ flight” up the same aisles. 

The visitor sat through the entire morning program. 
The second and third hours were a repetition of the 
first only that interruptions from the children grew 
more frequent as they naturally became more and 
more fatigued under the confinement. An attempt at 
marching, as a physical relief, resulted in a walk 
around, with the children out of step, regardless of 
march music upon the piano, played with emphatic 
accent. The few who had “kept step” had learned 
to control their muscles. The others had oft learned, 
but were learning and would learn — sometime. The 
teacher’s philosophy never deserted her and she bore 
it all — the walk, the jerk, the halt and the shuffle — 
with a heavenly patience. Was not that what she was 
there for? 

Every teaching method shown that morning was 
skilfully planned, and with reasonably orderly children 
would have been as skilfully executed, but, as it was, 
nearly every exercise was spoiled. Not one definite 
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~request or suggestion concerning the deportment was 


made by the teacher, but the children were shown the 
‘better Way . of conduct very frequently with a most 
winning pérsuasiveness. That such gentleness could 
be ignored almost proved the doctrine of total 
depravity. Now these children loved their, teacher in 
a negative fashion and loved their school with the 
same negative quality of devotion. They went home 
at noon happy, entirely willing to come back in the 
afternoon and with no personal objections whatever to 
the public school as an institution. 

“The children enjoy their school this year so 
much,” said the unworried parents. 

But what about the “eacher? Was she, after such a 
morning, in a physical or mental condition for a 
“lunch” and an immediate return to the school-room? 
Were her delicate nerves different from other teachers’ 
nerves who had not been trained in this sort of 
philosophy? Did her celestial theorizing and mar- 
vellous faith in the slow development of character 
Jrom the child’s own educated ideal and consciousness 
of what was right, act as a nerve-tonic to a degree 
that she was not over-tired nor held in the bands of a 
terrible tension? If not, there is only one end for her 
— nervous prostration. 

But the.serious question arises, were these chil- 
dren sufficiently benefitted by the teacher’s patience 
and forbearance that morning to compensate for the 
terrible expenditure of energy and nerve power which 
must have followed (even if the cause were unrecog- 
nized) no matter how soul-elevating were her own 
moral convictions. A belief in the sublimity and 
divinity of human nature and of the ultimate develop- 
ment of the divine, is, no doubt, a great conserver of 
vital force; but, — there is reason in everything. 

But the question has not yet been answered, Were 
those children morally benefitted by the teacher’s 
course with them that morning? The answer is 
evident. No. They were as much injured by it in the 
Sormation of character as was the teacher by her loss of 
physical strength. . 

In an after conversation with Miss Graham, the 
visitor learned a little more of what was passing in the 
teacher's mind that morning in the school-room. 
Miss Graham confessed unhesitatingly that she would 
rather that the children who did not listen to her 
morning talk, should of listen, unless they did so 
because they were interested; otherwise it would only 
be a perfunctory interest, a deception, that she did not 
believe in. She regretted the wrong of the winged 
children in their games, but preferred that they should 
do just as they did, rather than to do right because 
they were afraid to do wrong for fear of consequences. 
By and by they would do right for right’s sake. She 
then related the gain she had seen in the deportment 
of many of her children under her moral regime, and 
she was certain her way was the only right way to give 
a substantial foundation to character. 

The visitor asked herself a few questions that she 
did not ask Miss Graham; something like these. 

What zs Education? Have children no obligations 
towards others? If they are training for citizenship is 
not their duty to others one of the first things to be 
learned? What does the application of the golden 
rule mean, if not that? When they interrupted every 
exercise with their individual notions and preferences, 
were they not breaking outright the first moral obliga- 
tion of our lives— to respect the rights of others? If 
children must do wrong until their judgment is con- 
vinced that they ave wrong, what is to become of the 
little public — the school-room — while they are in 
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this process of moral evolution? What will become of 
such offenders in larger public communities? Shall a 
man be permitted to imperil his neighbor’s rights and 
ruin the public peace because his moral judgment is 
not yet convinced that he is wrong? 

Why, of all others, is it universally acknowledged 
that American children are the most difficult to train? 
Why, but because of this constant practical assertion 
of individual rights, growing out of Americanism, gone 
wild? What is the greatest lack in the national char- 
acter? What, but the want of simple, loyal obedience 
to law, because it zs law? 

Again, where is the consistency of allowing children 
to follow their own fancies in the school-room any 
more than in church or any other public assembly? 
If a child enters a church service he conforms to the 
laws of church decorum. If he enters a public library 
where ~not a sound is heard he instantly understands 
and preserves silence with the rest. Is the conven- 
tional repression in these places bad for his moral 
character and injurious to his training for citizenship? 

We recognize, psychologically, that a child’s judg- 
ment is among the last of the mental faculties to be 
developed. We, therefore, think and judge for him in 
the matter of diet, sleep, clothing and in all other con- 
siderations for his best good. Why not be equally 
consistent in deciding for him as to his deportment in 
the school-room? 


‘Landmarks in- the History of 
Education VI 


A TRAINING TEACHER 


[cn would fail to follow each step in the rise of 


Christian influence in education; and much as we 

might delight to stray in fields so little known and so 
neglected, our survey must be most cursory, and Consist in a 
glance at a few names standing as beacon lights along the 
the way. 

Among the devoted mothers and teachers were Monica, 
Anthusa and Nonna; and their children and pupils, 
Chrysostom, Gregory and Augustine. Whoever turns aside 
from the page of modern research, to the biographies of 
these worthy mothers and their noble sons, will find a rich 
reward. 

No romance reads so fascinatingly as the life of Anthusa 
and her son, who through his mother’s love and devotion 
became the musical voiced doctor, bishop, and saint 
(Chrysostom), flexible in genius, consummate in oratory, and 
eloquent in rebuking sin. -He has been compared to 
Fenelon, Melancthon, and Taylor, of modern times ; but to 
those who truly appreciate his power, he stands unique. 

Gentle Monica was the mother of Augustine, in whose 
interests her efforts were untiring. Nine long years she 
wept and prayed for the misguided son, who at last became 
the purest, wisest, and holiest of men; mild and firm, pru- 
dent and fearless, he was at once student and ruler, philoso- 
pher and mystic, a friend of man and a lover of God. He 
was born in Africa, the son of a pagan father, but early left 
to the tender care, magical influence, and sweet teaching of 
a Christian mother. Not less interesting are the names of 
Clement, Origen, Pantenus, and Tertullian ; all memorials 
of the early church. Of their mothers even the pagans 
exclaimed, “‘ What manner of women are these Christians !”’ 

What the cause of education owes to these names, bigotry, 
or indifference to sources, has never allowed to become 
prominent in evidence; and the rushing of the modern 
torrent of progress thrusts them aside. The handmaid of 
the church, for such the school was most truly, in the dark 
and deplorable early centuries, found her asylum in the 
monastery and the convent. The monasteries were as truly 
schools as Christian retreats. Had not Christian learning 
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been permitted to hide its defenceless head within the dark 
recesses of the cloister, the teachings that we to-day hold 
most sacred wotild be without a witness. 

By the side of the school at Alexandria which admitted 
Pagan, Jew, and Christian, arose the catechetical school of 
Panteznus with a course of study embracing mathematics, 
logic, rhetoric, physics, metaphysics, ethics, and theology. 
Its most eminent master was Origen, exiled in the third 
century, only to open a similar school elsewhere, and to 
educate a St. Basil. 

In this benighted period learning had little encourage- 
ment. Books were unknown and manuscript was multiplied 
only by the slow process of copying. The language was 
Latin, unintelligible to the masses, and many of the Chris- 
tian priests were grossly ignorant. 

The conception of education was narrow. The culture of 
the whole man was neglected, the sole purpose being the 
salvation of the soul. Education took on a form of “ other 
worldiness ’’ which proved to be death to true progress, the 
free growth of reason, and which separated the life of this 
world from life in another. Boys were taught to read, 
merely that they might study the Bible and understand the 
service ; to write that they might multiply copies of the 
sacred books; to understand music that they might give 
effect to the Ambrosiam chants. A little arithmetic was 
given that they might be able to calculate the feasts, fasts, 
and other church festivals, yet the rules which in that age 
imposed the duty of teaching anything to the boys from the 
age of seven to fourteen, and of transcribing manuscripts, 
placed the modern world under inestimable obligations. 

In the beginning of the sixth century, while almost the 
whole of Europe was desolated by war, Ireland, then peace- 
ful, offered to the lovers of culture and piety a welcome 
asylum. Its monasteries sent forth the founders and 
bearers of learning, to England, Scotland, France and 
Germany. 

In the two succeeding centuries, largely through Irish 
and English influence, female education received its first 
decided impulse. Convents were increased in England and 
on the continent. Even where the convent and the monas- 
tery in true educational lines made little progress, it was as 
a light in a dark place. Studious, orderly, industrious life, 
in the midst of a people semi-barbarous, was an educaticn 
in itself. 

As we near the eighth century, culture quickens in the 
revival of learning in Spain. The Moslem influence springs 
into prominence and spreads itself into Africa, creeps along 
the whole northern coast, and finds its way across the 
Mediterranean to Spain, taking a permanent hold upon 
(V)Andalusia. Here it flourished until Ferdinand and 
Isabella, among their other colossal movements, drove it 
from its stronghold. 

Moslem Spain established for itself so great a reputation 
that ambitious youth flocked to its schools from all the 
known world. The elements of education reached every 
household, as an elementary school was attached to every 
mosque; and a native of Andalusia was known from a 
Castilian by his greater learning. While a Spaniard of 
Castile could not read, write, or sign his name, schools 
founded by Moslem Caliphs were producing poets, artists, 
and sculptors. 

Cordova, under the Moors, became the nurse of the 
sciences, the cradle of the arts, the Athens of the west. 
Libraries were established, one of which contained four 
hundred thousand volumes. 

In contrast to the low value put upon Greek learning by 
Christian schools, the Moslem early learned its valu®, and 
began translating Greek classics into Arabic. The followers 
of Mohammed were not creative, but knew the value of 
Greek learning ; and by borrowing mathematics, medicine, 
and philosophy, established a line of flourishing schools 
from Bagdad to Cordova, where was the most flourishing 
of their seventeen universities. 

And now we turn reluctantly from the dark night of the 
past into the dawn of the coming day. The colossal form 
of Charles the Great rises in outline against the horizon of 
the dim future, and we stand at the beginning of the first 
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renaissance. As Emperor of the West and of Rome, he 
early saw that without a more thorough education of the 
priesthood, reform could never become permanent. At his 
court in Aix, he held what might be called an educational 
convention of the ninth century. Alcuin of Yark was his 
chief counsellor, and became the first Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Under Charlemagne and by Aicuin was established the 
Palace Schools for members of the court and their children, 
but .open to all who desired instruction. It was openly 
understood that all who distinguished themselves as scholars 
would receive promotion in the state, however humble their 
origin. Charlemagne held that right doing should be 
accompanied by right speaking ; that the unlettered tongue 
of the pious church father should not offer prayer in uncouth 
language. He wished the soldiers of the Church to be not 
only religious in heart but learned in discourse; pure in 
heart and eloquent in speech ; of such life as to edify others 
while beholding ; of such speech as to instruct others while 
listening. 

In 794, Charles, through his superintendent, issued his 
most important order— the institution of schools in burghs 
and villages for gratuitous elementary instruction. Music in 
schools was promoted, and the Gregorian chants introduced. 
Previous to this time only those had sought education who 
desired to prepare themselves for ecclesiastical life. 


By way of summary then, we may note that up to 1100 
education was confined principally to schools in the monas- 
teries, cathedrals, and palaces. Instruction began about the 
age of seven. The alphabet, written on tables or leaves, 
was learned by heart, then syllables and words. The first 
reading book was the Latin Psalter, and this was read again 
and again until it could be said verbatim, without any 
knowledge of its meaning. Failure on the part of the choir 
boys to recite or sing accurately was punished. 

Reading was followed by writing, of which there were two 
stages. ‘The boys were taught to write with a style on wax- 
covered tablets, imitating copies set by masters. Next they 
learned to write with pen and ink on parchment, a rare 
accomplishment when books were multipled by hand- 
copying. Charlemagne himself learned to write on parch- 
ment after he came to the throne. 

Singing of the church service and enough arithmetic to 
calculate church days and festivals formed an important 
feature of the educational work. Latin declensions and 
conjugations were learned, and in the very best schools, the 
internes, or those living in the school, spoke Latin in com- 
mon conversation. Latin conversation books, having refer- 
ence to the common affairs of everyday life, after (or before) 
the pattern of the “ Parley vous” books of the Franco- 
American tourist, were learned by heart. 

The higher instruction aimed at giving a knowledge of 
the seven liberal arts —the “ivium and the guadrium of the 
Roman-Hellenic schools. Compendiums, dry and brief, 
were committed to memory. 

Grammar was regarded as the basis of all other studies. 
To this ancient weakness we may refer the still to be heard 
echo, “noun, common, third person, neuter gender,” 
worshipped to-day in certain enlightened centres, and 
insisted upon by intelligent people in connection with so 
grammarless a language as English. 

What follows? The little eleven-year-old of the nine- 
teenth century stands and grinds out, “To be is an infini- 
tive, indicative mode, present tense,” etc., without the 
slightest idea of the incongruity, neither knowing nor feel- 
ing the force of infinite and indicate. 

y? Because his ancestor did, at a time when only an 
inflected language was known. 

What is the harm? A child permitted, trained, to do 
thought work of one kind automatically will form the habit 
of doing all possible thought work automatically. 

As well might we resurrect that much-admired painting 
exhibited at the court of Charlemagne. It represented the 
seven liberal arts, with grammar as queen, sitting under the 
tree of knowledge, with a crown on her head, a knife in her 
right hand, with which to cut out errors, and a thong in 
her left hand, with which to scourge the erring. 
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How to Transplant Trees 


(The following suggestions do not refer to the educational features of 
Arbor Day, but are meant to give in the briefest manner such general 
advice in regard to the selection of trees for the occasion and to the 
process of planting, as may aid teachers, pupils and others to perform 
the practical work of Arbor Day with reasonable hope ‘of ‘success.”’) 

Time of Planting.—The day set for Arbor Day and 
the weather on that day may not always be the best for 
planting. Its fitness for an out-door celebrations should 
govern the choice, while the planting may be done ata 
more suitable season. Spring, before the buds open 
(February or May) is as a rule the best time for trans- 
planting — although with care it can be done all the year 
round—and a murky or cloudy day is preferable to a 
sunny one for that operation. 

Choice of Trees. 

1. General Considerations —Trees for school grounds 
and yards, along roadsides and streets, must be such as are 
least liable to suffer from injuries ; they should be compact 
and symmetrical in shape, free from objectionable habits, 
such as bad odors, root-sprouting, frequent dropping of 
parts, etc., and from insect pests, and if planted for shade, 
should have a broad crown and a dense foliage, budding 
early in the spring and retaining leaves long into the fall. 
Absence of skilful hands at tree-planting on Arbor Days 
would also limit the selection to those which are trans- 
planted easily and require the least care. 


Trees native to the region in which the planting is done 
usually have more promise of success and are generally less 
costly than exotics. Trees /rom well managed nurseries are 
preferable to those grown in the forest, because their root- 
system is better prepared for transplantation. Rapidly 
growing trees, although giving shade soonest, are mostly 
short lived and become soonest unsightly. 

2. Stze.—Although as a rule small plants have a better 
promise of success, other considerations recommend the 
choice of larger sizes for roadside and ornamental planting. 
Trees of any size can be successfully transplanted but in 
proportion to the size grows the difficulty, the amount of 
work and care necessary. Asarule the /argest size should 
not exceed 2 to 3 inches in diameter at the base and 10 to 15 
feet in height. Those one-half that size will probably make 
better growth, because less of their root-system will be cur- 
tailed in taking them up for transplanting. 

3. Diagnosis of a tree suitable for transplanting:— 
a. An abundance of fibrous roots. Not the turnip-like 
main or tap-root but the little fibres sustain the life of one 
tree. See that there are plenty of them, compactly grown 
within a small compass, and that they are not stripped of 
their bark er torn at their ends or dried up. 


b. A normal form and well proportioned development 
of shaft and crown. The shaft should be clean and straight, 
neither thick-set and short, nor thread-like and over 
elongated, but gradually tapering and strong enough to hold 
up its head without support. The normal crown is charac- 
terized by vigorous full-sized leaves, or else by a large 
number of thick and full buds ; it covers the main stem one- 
third to one-half its leigth, with a symmetric spread evenly 
branched, and has only one leader, of moderate length. 

The length and vigor of the last year’s shoots, number 
and thickness of buds, and the appearance of the bark 
afford means of judging the healthy constitution of the tree. 


c. The position from which the tree came has some 
influence on its further development. Trees from the 
forest have generally a wide spreading root-system, which is 
difficult to take up and transplant. Those which have 
grown in the shade of the forest as a rule do not start easily 
in the open sunlight ; those from cool north sides are apt to 
sicken when placed on hot exposures and vice versa. A 
healthy tree from poor soil transferred into better conditions 
will show itself grateful by vigorous development. 
Treatment before transplanting.—Transplanting is 
at best a forcible operation, and injury to the roots, 
although it may be small, is almost unavoidable. The roots 
are the life of the tree, and need, therefore, the most atten- 
tion. In taking up a tree for transplanting the greatest care 
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must be exercised to secure as much of the root-system 
intact as possible, especially of the small fibrous roots. 

a. Never allow roots to become dry, from the time of 
taking up the tree until it is transplanted.—A healthy looking 
tree may have the certainty of death in it if the root fibrils 
are dried out. To prevent drying during transportation, 
cover the roots with moist straw or moss or bags, or leave 
on them as much soil of the original bed as possible. At 
the place where the tree is to be planted, if the planting 
cannot be done at once, “heel in” the roots, #. ¢., cover 
them and part of the lower stem with fresh earth, or place 
the tree in the plant hole, throwing several’ spadesful of 
earth on the roots. 


b. Pruning roots and branches is almost always neces- 
sary, but must be done with great care, especially as to 
root pruning. The cuéting at the roots should be as Uittle as 
possible, only removing with a clean sharp cut the bruised 
and broken parts. Extra long tap-roots may be cut away, 
but all the small fibres should be preserved. The cutting at 
the top is done to bring crown and root into proportion; 
the more loss at the root-system has been experienced the 
more need of reducing the crown system. Larger trees, 
therefore, require mostly severe pruning, especially on poor 
soils ; yet if there be fibrous roots enough to sustain great 
evoporation from the crown, the less cut the better. With 
large trees severe pruning is less dangerous than too little. 
A clean cut as close as possible to the stem or remaining 
branch will faciliate the healing of the wound. No stumps 
should be left (except with conifers, which suffer but little 
pruning.) Shortening of the end shoots to 4 or 4 of their 
length may be done a little above a bud which is to take the 
lead. As a rule, the pruning for symmetry should have 
been done a year or so before transplanting, but may be 
done a year after.— U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Ethics of Arbor Day 


(Printed by request from Primary Epucation, 1893) 


HE fact that this rushing American life can be checked 

and slackened for a single day by a sentiment alone 

is a subject for gratulation, and holds a hope for the 
future. 

The children in the school-rooms feel this sudden halt 
in the monotonous whir of life,—this voluntary pause with- 
out an apparent reason—more than any others who par- 
ticipate in the annual Arbor Day occasion. They are at the 
age to feel every breath of change most keenly. They are 
in the impressible mental stage where every marked event 
is an epoch. For this reason, the observance of Arbor Day 
should be fraught with the deepest and truest meaning for 
the moulding of the character of these children, as well as 


‘ for the cultivation of the esthetic sense. 


It was a thought as happy as wise, to appoint this day in 
a month when the children are together in the school-room 
and when the natural longing for the return of Spring pre- 
pares them to welcome and observe any signs of awaken- 
ing nature. It must seem to them like helping the summer 
glories to come sooner, to plant trees, and be a co-worker 
in the field of nature. 

The teachers have entered upon the annual observance of 
Arbor Day with a most delightful spirit of sympathy and 
helpfulnesss. They have not begrudged the work of prep- 
aration and have given generously of time and effort to 
render the day’s exercises a fitting tribute to nature. 

Let the children be taught what we wish our future men 
and women to do.’ To quicken the love of nature and open 
eyes still wider upon the marvellous beauty of plant life is a 
benefaction in the life of any child and a stimulant to moral 
growth. But combined with this esthetic training should be 
imparted the real object of the Arbor Day observance —the 
preservation of the forests. 

Children in the lowest primary rooms are not too young 
to understand a few facts connected with the utility side of 
this subject, such as these. 

Forests affect the climate of the country. Let the teacher 
explain “climate ” and how it is influenced by forest growth. 
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Nobody can tell the primary teacher how to do this. 
She knows the capacity of her children and will do it better 
than anyone can tell her. 

Forests influence the rain of a country. This can be 
explained by simple illustrations of the cause of rain. 

Forests build up a wall and protect the farmers’ crops. 
The children will need very little help in grasping this fact. 

Forests keep the air pure. The smallest children get these 
facts so early in their botany work, that they will understand 
this readily. 

The leaf-mold in forests holds back the rains and gives 
refreshing springs in places of floods. The sponge will 
explain the principle of absorption involved in this statement. 

These are but a few of the facts that should be given to 
the older pupils, but these are enough to call out the ethical 
side of Arbor Day — to teach the selfishness and wrong of 
cutting down trees. Regard for the rights of others, a 
generous spirit of benevolence to man and beast and a rever- 
ence for trees, should be the direct results of Arbor Day 
teaching in the primary rooms as well as in higher grades. 


E. D. K. 





In the Woods 


In the woods, in the woods, 
What low and soft preludes 
Of winds the long aisles search, 
Where the marble stems of birch 
Are the pillars of this church 

Of the woods.— Sel. 





Remedy No. 3 


MAry R. ATWATER New Haven Conn. 


T: use her own words, she had an “‘unusually wrigglesome 
set of children ” that year. 

Her previous experience had led her to expect that 
after the first week or two, the little ones would adapt them- 
selves to the school-room environment, and would busy 
themselves happily at their work. This time it was 
different. 

While she had one group at the number table “ discover- 
ing’’ facts in five, the other forty were making individual 
discoveries at their seats. Raymond discovered that by 
swinging his foot against the iron frame of the desk he 
could produce a good-sized noise. Charlie discovered that 
Margie would turn and whisper to him when he pulled her 
curls, The floor seemed full of interest to Harry. He was 
frequently to be seen reclining on his chair with both hands 
on the floor, while his feet waved dangerously near Tommy. 
Under such circumstances, the only course open to Tommy 
was to hit, pinch or punch said feet. Nelly wore stifflly 
starched dresses, and found it necessary to stand frequently 
and smooth them down. Turning and leaning over the 
desk directly back of each was the favorite position of 
many. ““ They squirm and wriggle till they make me sea- 
sick,” declared Miss L. : 

To remedy this unpleasant state of affairs, she tried 
approbation in large quantities for those who worked faith- 
fully. Those who had busied themselves for even five 
minutes received honorable mention. Further more she 
inscribed their names on the blackboard in her most elab- 
orate hand-writing and with colors pleasing to the childish 
mind. But even the pleasure of having their names written 
on the board and followed by a colored star was not 
sufficient incentive to keep the nervous little bundles of 
humanity quiet. So she tried Remedy No. 2. 








A bit of brightly colored card-board with GOOD 
in capital letters was to be given each child who worked 
But when the most uneasy child, on being 





faithfully. 
passed by, burst into tears, crying, “‘ Oh , I did try, 
I did try,” and the other. offender joined*the chorus of 
“TI did try, I was, uild not withstand them. 

“ How do I know: they tried to control them- 


selves?” she said to herself, “What right have I to judge 
of the efforts put forth by the results attained? Am I 
willing to be judged in that way?” And each child in the 
room received a card. Weak was she? Very likely. Un- 
just? Maybe. She was only human, and she felt it was 
better to err on the side of mercy. 

That evening, after much thought, she evolved Remedy 
No. 3. It was based upon the homeepathic principle of 
“ like cures like.” “My children are not rude, hateful or 
wilfully disobedient,” she thought. ‘The trouble is simply 
this. At their age the physical nature is more strongly 
developed than either the mental or moral. I will try to 
furnish a vent for these physical activities that now give me 
so much trouble. Instead of exercising a little all the time, 
they shall exercise freely at specified times.” 

Next morning the opening exercises were followed by a 
direction to stand. After placing hands on hips, the chil- 
dren were shown how_to hop side ways once around the 
room, one row following another. Three classes were then 
given occupation work, while one recited. 

Before the time for recitation, ten minutes, had elapsed, 
symptoms of the usual uneasiness appeared. This was the 
signal for a prompt dismissal of the reciting class. All the 
children then stood, and the questions— “ Would you like 
to run around the room? Can you run as quickly and 
quietly as little mice?’’ met eager reponse. The children 
of the first row reached their seats just as the last row was 
S starting. Time taken, just one minute and a half. 

This idea was followed throughout the day. Uneasiness 
was not once given time to develop into disorder or idle- 
ness. The children flew around the room, or they skipped 
or marched. Imaginary snowballs were made and thrown 
at a mark. 

To the tune of “See the Farmer in the Field ” they sang, 
“This is the Way we Wash our Clothes,” going through the 
movements of washing, wringing, hanging them up and 
ironing. With arms aa horizontally each side, they 
played see-saw. 

All the motion recitations and finger plays that Miss L., 
had ever heard of were repeated, a line at a time, with 
appropriate gestures. Prancing like horses proved very 
enjoyable. Two minute drills were given on right and left, 
with all the children standing. Placing the right hand on 
head, on right knee, on left foot, etc., seemed a delightful 
game. Commands is slow pronunciation for ear training 
were given, as “Stand. Turn to S ou th etc. 

Of course it took time. The ten minute number lessons 
were cut to eight or nine minutes. Instead of one fifteen 
minute reading period, each class was given two six minute 
lessons. . 

These frequent rest periods wese kept up steadily for a 
few weeks. One day Miss L. awoke to the fact that her 
children were forming good working habits. Having gotten 
rid of the superfluous energy that accumulated in ten or 
fifteen minutes, they found it easy to attend to their work. 

As the days went by she found it unnecessary to have the 
rest periods quite so often. If the children at their seats 
seemed to be well employed she would allow twenty minutes 
to pass without physical exercise. When the cloudy disa- 
greeable days came, bringing with them the old spirit of 
unrest, or for whatever,reason the malady showed signs of 
appearing, it was Miss L.’s invariable experience that 
Remedy No. 3 would overcome the trouble. 

“ Similia similibus curantur.” 


‘‘ ’d give more for one live bobolink 
Than a square mile o’ larks in printer’s ink.” 
— Lowell 
Spring gives the order, ‘‘ Forward, march!” 
*Tis borne along the eager line ; 
Breathes through the boughs of rustling treh, 
And murmurs in the pine. 
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A Rain Song 


Tinkle, tinkle, 
Lightly fali 
On the peach-buds, pink and small; 
Tip the tiny grass, and twinkle 
On the willows green and tall. 


Tinkle, tinkle — 
Faster now, 
Little rain-drops, smile and sprinkle 
Cherry-bloom and apple-bough ! 
Pelt the elms, and show them how 
You can dash! 
And splash! splash! splash! 
While the thunder rolls and mutters, and the light 
nings flash and flash! 
Then eddy into curls 
Of a million misty swirls, 
And thread the air with silver, and embroider it with 
pearls ! — Sel. 


Through Magic Spectacles 


THE EpiTor 


“ My grandmother sent me to school, but I looked at the 
master, and saw that he was a smooth round ferule, or an 
improper noun, or a vulgar fraction, and refused to obey him. 
Or, he was a piece of string, a rag, a willow-wand, and J 
had a contemptuous pity. But one was a well of cool, deep 
water, and looking suddenly in, one day, I saw the stars.”’ — 
George William Curtis, in “ Prue and J.” 


Arbor Day 


“T really do not believe Arbor day makes much impres- 
sion upon these little children,” said one primary teacher to 
another ; “ And it is so much work to prepare for it; I am 
especially busy now with that new class that was sent up to 
me this spring and I haven’t a moment to give to it.” 

“Yes, it does seem sometimes as if these special days 
passed out of the childrens’ minds as soon as the day itself 
was over. But still I think what it would have been to me, 
when I was a little second year girl, if I had been taught that 
trees meant anything in particular,— only that they were 
just trees, and that was all.” And the teacher’s voice grew 
a little tender and her eyes had a far away look as she gazed 
from the school-room window. “I was a very lonely little 
girl, she continued, “ brought up on a big farm, with plenty 
of fine trees on it, that I used to love because they were big 
and beautiful and shady, and I could lean again them when 
I was tired and ‘play house,’ and all that ; but nobody ever 
suggested to me that the earth was a better place for me to 
live in because of those trees, or that we had more springs 
of water and better air to breathe and needed all this foliage 
to make us healthy, and that the very leaf mold in the 
woods where I used to lie and look up through the branches 
at the flying clouds, was a part of the great plan of the 
Universe to keep the ground moist and warm. I really 
wonder, what it would have done to me in after life if I had 
had that sort of training. Why, I believe it would have 
saved me long years of skepticism and doubt, if I could have 
thought that those trees meant the care of some great 
loving Being who had planned all this for me. I really 
think it would have been a comfort to me as young as I 
was to have known about the things around me in ways like 
that. And besides that, a good deal of love and faith would 
have gotten into my heart that way that was needed there 
pretty badly.” 

“Why, what a strange way to think of Arbor day in con- 
nection with these little children,” answered the first 
teacher. “I don’t believe children usually feel that way at 
all ;— I mean lonely, and as if nobody cared about them, or 
that they could understand that everything had been 
planned by the Creator for their pleasure and benefit. 
They never ¢hink at all— they do not even /ee/ about any- 
thing long at a time.” 
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“Tf you think that, why I wish you could have seen the 
look on the faces of some of my children when I talked 
with them last week about the willows and the bees needing 
each other. You remember that article in the last Primary 
Epucation? Well, when it really dawned upon them that 
the willows really needed the help of the bees as much as 
the bees needed the sweets of the willows you should have 
seen the look of surprise and wonder that stole into their 
eyes. It was the first time I ever saw any sowu/ in the face 
of Jimmy Burns. It was a question for child study I can 
assure you. I made up my mind on the spot that I would 
put my ethics and nature study together after this. That is 
a kind of correlation I believe in. I think I'll take up 
Arbor day this year very much in the same way. They will 
understand and remember a good deal of it, I am sure.” 


Through the Spectacles 


“Mamma, it was Arbor day at our school to-day and we 
had the loveliest time! The big scholars planted a tree out- 
doors, but we had our exercises in the house. The room 
was all trimmed up beautiful. Teacher got the boys to 
bring in evergreen boughs and they were all over the tops 
of the windows and around the clock and pictures and it 
was just as pretty as Christmas. 

She had slips of trees in vases and the leaves were 
coming out of them all—she fixed them that way in the 
vases two or three weeks ago—and we had hyacinths and 
daffodils in the windows and everything lovely. 

And O, the blackboards! A whole lot of trees and birds 
on them — the first ones that come, you know — and pretty 
vines running all around the board ! 

“«¢ What did we do?’ O, we sang songs about trees and 
we all told what we knew about trees and what kind of trees 
we liked best. Teacher told stories about what she used to 
do under the trees on her father’s farm when she was a little 
girl. Then she went to the board and drew her father’s old 
farm house and the old oaken bucket and all the things 
that belong on a farm. Then she made the trees that she 
used to like and she made herself under one of the trees in 
a pink sunbonnet—the funniest sunbonnet you ever saw! 
And up in the tree was her brother in an old straw hat. 
She said her brother was a minister now. 

Then she sat down and took two of the littlest children in 
our room, Daisy Jones and Mamie Stanwood, and let them 
stand close to her and she put her arms around them and 
talked to us.” 

««¢ What did she say?’ O, she told us there was a great 
many things about trees that she didn’t know when she was 
a little girl and she wanted us to know about it now, so she 
told us such lots of things and everybody was just as still 
as they could be when she talked, for teacher does talk 
beautiful.” 

“Mamma, did you know we couldn’t breathe and live if 
it wasn’t for the trees and the leaves that take all the bad 
air and give us good air, and that God made it so on 
purpose? He could have done it some other way just as 
well only we wouldn’t have had the beauty of the trees, and 
God always gives us beautiful things every chance there is ; 
teacher says so. 
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Firbor Day. 


“Then did you know it always rained more where there 
was woods? And that the leaves and roots of trees hold 
the water back so that we don’t get flooded? And that 
cattle couldn’t have grass and water if it wasn’t for woods 
and springs of water, for woods make springs somehow — I 
most forget what she said about that. But I know now we 
couldn’t get along without trees at all. And she talked 
about the way we ought to feel towards trees and said that 
we mustn’t hurt a tree any more than we would hurt a 
person, for, she said, perhaps they felt a pain when boys cut 
them with jack-knives and broke off their branches. 

“Then she said that all the trees and all the beautiful 
things were all made for us by God who did it because he 
loved us and never forgot to do things for us.” 

“ After that we sung ever so many pieces about the woods 
and trees, and teacher recited the most beautiful verses all 
alone and the children all sat jus¢-as-stil/! Then we hada 
lovely little march around the room when we played we 
were all kinds of different trees. 

“ When we were coming home to-night the boys walked 
along just as sober, and George Prentice — he’s the very 
worst boy in the whole school — he said, “I never mean to 
hurt another tree just as long as.I live! You see if I do! 
And when I grow to be a man I won’t have them cut down, 
neither.” 


Motto for Teachers 


“In essentials, unity; in non-essentials liberty; in all 
things charity.” 
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Merit Cards in Primary Schools 


"(Responses to suggestion in the Tadking Together page of Primary Epucation —Ep.) 
; I 


Shall the merit card stay as a helper to the new educa- 
tion, or has it had its aay 

Is it a worthy or an unworthy incentive to good order and 
to study ? 

Many earnest teachers, after thorough testing of the 
merit system, condemn it as a moral and physical injury to 
the pupil. 

The verdict of one primary teacher is, “I do not have to 
feel the moral pulse of my children nowadays. I can see in 
their faces and in their actions that rivalry is running too 
high for health, and I am going to throw away the reward of 
merit as too stimulating a tonic.” 

If we teachers have not put childish things too far away 
from us, we may remember the heartaches and the sense of 
injustice when we, having done our best, stepped down in 
the class, to make room for one who could win without 
effort. 

Let us note the effect of the reward card when given for 
good lessons. The teacher uses it as an incentive to study, 
in the faith that diligent work will result in good recitations. 
But it does not and cannot so result with all children. The 
reward is really a premium upon the best brain power. It 
is placing the goal where the lame in intellect cannot possi- 
bly reach it in time to win. Hence the unfairness. Were 
the reward given for the effort, and not for the result, every 
child who willed, might win. At all times, and everywhere, 
ought not the high resolve, the earnest purpose to succeed, 
rather than the open success, have the approval? And is 
not this a foundation truth, that children should learn at the 
beginning ? 

Watchful teachers are strong in the belief that every 
moral ailment has its physical counterpart. If the merit 
card is a goad to sensitive children, if it sends away their 
native sweetness, and drives in the discords that are foreign 
to healthful childhood, should it not be ruled out of the 
school-room as a health destroyer?. Teachers see in part, 
and mothers know in full, that tears, pallor, wakefulness, loss 
of appetite, and other evils, are too often the attendants of 
the merit system. 

How about rewards for deportment? Can all children 
win them? ‘This depends upon the teacher’s conception of 
good order. Children who are perpetual motion, can no 
more help nestling about, than they can help breathing. The 
irrepressibles, who see and hear with their fun-whetted 
senses, all that goes on in the school-room, must bubble over 
in whisper and laugh. If his teacher makes quietness a 
synonym for goodness, the genuine wide-awake seldom goes 
home with a Perfect or a Good. Yet he may be one of the 
best in purity of morals and in strength of character. 
“ But,” it is asked, “ may not one excellence for which all 
the children may equally strive, with hope of gain, be 
singled out as meriting reward?” 

“ Truth, obedience, moral heroism — may not every child 
reach these?” We answer, every child owes these duties to 
his teacher, to his mates, and to himself. To pay them 
should be his earliest home and school teaching, the seed- 
sowing of patriotism. Ought he to be good for hire? 
Ought not loyalty to be the one spur needed? Is his con- 
science being educated, unless he pays all he owes from 
principle? Our answer applies to studies, and to all school 
duties as well. 

The observation of the writer has convinced her that the 
reward of merit in any form is an enemy to the school. 
Surely the school-room is not the place for competetion. It 
ought not to be the birthplace for future politicians, who 
work for bribes. 

The right kind of teacher will lead her children to find 
such hidden treasures in every lesson that study will bring 
its own best reward. And such a school, where every child 
is a discoverer on his own account, finds its own incentives 
to good order, and to self-discipline. 

A. C. SCAMMELL 

Milford, Mass. 
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II* 

It is the primary teacher who uses the merit cards, and it 
is right there, in that first room, in the first year of his 
school life, that the child should receive right moral training 
and correct impressions. The child who is oid enough to 
go to school is old enough to begin to learn self-control. 
He should, therefore, be led to do what his teacher asks 
because she asks it, and to do right because it is right. 

“Johnny,” says his mother, some day, “I wish you would 
go to the store for me. I want a spool of thread.” “I 
don’t want to,’”’ says Johnny; “I want to play.” “Come, 
Johnny ; be a good boy, and I will give you five cents.” 
Johnny takes the five cents and goes willingly; and the 
mother thinks how easy it is to manage her boy. The next 
time, however, that he is asked to help her, she may be 
greeted by “ What’ll you give me?” As the boy grows 
older, his demands will grow greater ; and, unless the mother 
sees the danger ahead, and changes her course in time, she 
may lose entire control of the boy. He has not learned to 
act from the best motives. ; 

The primary teacher says, “I do not want you little chil- 
dren to turn around or whisper. Those of you who go all 
day without doing either, will have one of these little cards 
to take home with you this afternoon. You may have one 
every day that you are good. When you have ten of them, 
bring them back to me, and you may have one of these 
pretty cards to keep.” The results are: 1. An inferior 
motive. 2. The possibility of deceit or lying on the part of 
the children. 3. The probability of unintentional injustice 
on the part of the teacher. 4. Inveterate whisperers when 
the reward is no longer given. 5. An excessive outlay of 
patience by the first teacherwho gives them the right motive. 

‘What would you do instead?” The very first day is 
the time to begin. We have to teach the children all the 
ways of school. It will be strange, if, during the first day, 
some child does not leave his seat and proceed to follow his 
own inclination. All eyes are upon him. Lead him gently 
back, and tell him, so that all can hear, “ When little chil- 
dren come to school, they should sit in their chairs, except 
when the teacher tells them to get up.” Some child will 
talk aloud to his neighbor. “ We do not like to have chil- 
dren talk to each other in school. And so on, as each new 
thing comes up, and each old one reoccurs. Not all at 
once shall we have “perfect order” ; but by and by we shall 
wonder if there ever were any mischievous children. Before 
long, the simple words, “I would rather you wouldn’t do 
that,” will be stronger than a command; and “Have you 
— that I asked you not to do that?” will be a severe 
rebuke. 


Chepatchet, R. I. MarcareET F. MILs 


Ill 


Well do I remember the happy day when I was the proud 
recipient of a “ Reward of Merit!” 

It was the proudest moment of the shod month. 

To be handed one of those old-fashioned oblong bits of 
paper, on which my name was connected with, what then 
seemed to me to be, all the cardinal virtues, was a pure 
pleasure. 

It was not only pleasant to feel that you had done what 
was right, but it was doubly so to have some evidence to 
show that your teacher knew that you had tried to do right, 
and that you could go home and show your mother proof 
positive of the fact. 

My teacher never said I ought “to do right because it 
was right.” 

Mr. Fisk’s book on “ School Management,” was not the 
text-book then. His ideas on the subject are all very fine, 
but after three years’ experience with primary children I 
have come to the conclusion that those same old “ Rewards 
of Merit” were of some use, after all. “Doing right just 
because it is right” is a little too abstract for the average 
primary child. I have found that a gold star on a blue 
paper meant far more to the child than any amount of talk 
about “ Right.” 

My present plan seems to suit the needs of the children 
both as an incentive to the lazy, listless ones, and as a prac- 
tical way of showing the little ones that it pays to be good. 
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Not a very high motive, perhaps, but it is but the 4/ha to 
Mr. Fisk’s Omega. 

Will not the children who learn that it pays to do right, 
gradually see that it is mean just to do it because it pays, 
and try to do right just for the love of it? 

If a child is disorderly his name is put on a Dishonored 
Roll. Should that child try to redeem his honor by a good 
lesson his name is erased. By another good lesson his 
name goes on the Roll of Honor and then for every addi- 
tional good lesson a star is added to the name. If the child 
having stars on the Roll of Honor becomes disorderly, for 
every time he is so a star is erased; until, if necessary, 
(as is seldom the case, for the loss of a star is enough,) 
that child’s name is put on the Dishonored Roll. Should 
the child continue in disorder a stroke is added for every 
minute lost, and the number of strokes on the board show 
how many minutes after school the child has to remain in 
order. 

The children understand this plan that works both ways 
very quickly. It seems to appeal to that sense of justice so 
prominent in children. 

When the end of the week comes the number of stars on 
the Roll of Honor on the blackboard are put on the star 
cards on which each child has sewed his name and takes 
great pride in arranging the gold paper stars in a pretty 
border around his name on his card. 

Then at the end of each term whoever has the most stars 
gets a prize. 

The children will have been led from the concrete to the 
abstract in these practical lessons in morals just as they have 
been led in their other lessons. So that by the time they 
cease to be primary children they will be ready for the 
abstract in morals as well as in number or any other study, 
and should then do right, not for the sake of a reward but 
do it because it is right. ° 

St. Paul, Minn. M. K. C. 


IV 


I use them constantly in my first grade, and have adopted 
a plan, which, though old-fashioned and simple, exerts a 
great influence on the class. 

I have a demerit paper which hangs on my wall. On it 
are marked the days of the week. If a boy (I have only 
boys) is disorderly in line, idle in school, disobedient, or 
careless to the point of censure, his name is put on this 
black list. 

A first offence, unless heinous, does not debar him from 
his ticket, nor does on occasion, a second; as it is enough 
punishment for minor offences, to have his name in black 
and white in full view, and to be detained five minutes after 
hours. But the third time holds no forgiveness, the ticket 
is lost. No boy who is tardy during the week, or who 
straggles after line, gets a ticket. No boy who is absent, 
- géts a ticket. 

To earn his ticket on Friday a boy must be punctual, 
present and behave himself moderately well, during the 
week. Any boy, however stupid can aim and reach this 
standard. 

As to scholarship, I do not give merit cards. I ama 
believer in the idea that if a stupid child does his best, he 
is entitled to all the credit that a naturally brilliant child 
should have ; and I believe that merit cards for scholarship 
are an injury to the class. 

The little fellow who has worked hard all the week or 
month sees a card given to his idle, brilliant neighbor who 
has not earned it, and he gets discouraged. I write my 
own tickets. I put the day of the week, the day of the 
month and of the year at the head. Then the words: 

Regular attendance, 

Good conduct, 

Which includes the two essential points, and I sign my 
initials at the end. I insist that the parent be shown the 
ticket, and that it shall be saved. 

When ten tickets are saved I present a picture. There .s 
a line of bright colored chromos, which are not expensive, 
that I buy. They are of good size, not like an advertising 
card. A boy, in forty weeks— a year’s work —can earn 
four of these. Very few boys do. For a class of fifty 
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pupils the outside limit of pictures will be twelve dozen. 
Some other gift will perhaps be equally desirable. 

Every Friday afternoon I take half an hour, after giving 
sticks or drawing as busy work, and write the tickets. 

If you could see the little fellows fold up their tickets and 
carefully deposit them in their pockets, to show “ mamma” 
and put in their box; you would see how good an effect this 
rule has. 

The mothers frequently come and say, “Why didn’t 
Eddie get a ticket?’’ Then is the opportunity for a quiet 
talk about Eddie’s failings, and his good points (always give 
parents a few of those) and a good understanding is arrived 
at, and the woman goes away feeling that between herself 
and the teacher, Eddie may be made a respectable citizen, 
eligible to a position as laborer or president, according to 
her ambition. 

There is one point that I insist on; that there is no ex- 
cuse, absolutely none, for three black marks, an absence, or 
a tardy mark. 

“TI am sorry, but next week you can try again,” is all I 
ever say to the disappointed child who loses his ticket. It 
is a law as immutable as that of the Medes and Persians, 
and prevents absence or tardiness for trivial things. 

LoTTAa 


How It Came 


A tiny shoot peeped out of the ground 
And opened wide as it gazed around; 


Stretching its dainty leaflets bright 
Up — up — up to the sweet sunlight; 


Reaching sideways, that way — this — 
To catch the earliest zephyr’s kiss: 


Climbing higher in balmy air 
To meet the raindrops glistening there; 


Spreading its wavy branches wide 
Till song-birds came their nests to hide; 


And children gather in joyous giee 
In the shade of the old oak tree. 


All because of a hand, they say, 
That planted a seed one summer's day. 
— Sydney Dayre 


Story of Marsh Marigold 


What do you think the flowers did? I don’t believe you 
could guess, if you were to try a week; soI shall have to 
tell you. They gave a party. 

All the early flowers were invited, and they did such queer 
things! Miss Anemone had never seen Miss Marsh Marigold 
before, and she asked her to tell a short story about herself. 

“Miss Anemone,” said Miss Marsh Marigold, “ my home 
is ina marsh. My good mother put me there that I might 
have plenty to drink, for I need a great deal of water. 

“My home is always merry with music. Who do you 
think make all this music? No, it is not the birds alone. 
They sing in the morning, and Mr. Frog sings all the 
evening. 

“ When the warm sunshine called me, I sent up a strong, 
thick stem, with smaller stems growing from it. The stems 
are not all alike. Some are called flower-stalks, and they 
are grooved. The others are the leaf-stalks. The leaf-stalks 
are not like the flower-stalks, for they have only one wide 
groove on one side. 

“Little friend, if you are not tired I will tell you about 
my leaves. You see that I have some large leaves and some 
smaller ones. The smaller ones grow on the flower-stalks, 
and their stem is short. 

“ All my leaves are green, but they are darker on the 
upper side. They have no hairs on them as yours have, 
little Hepatica. They are very smooth.” 

As she said this, Miss Marigold turned to Miss Hepatica, 
who was standing close by. Then looking around at the 
other flowers, who had also drawn near to listen, she said : 
“T have something in my leaf which you all have. Can you 
guess what it is?” 
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“1 know,”’ cried little Hepatica. 

“Then don’t tell the rest,” said Miss Marigold; “see if 
they can find out. I havea great many of them. They 
spread in my leaf, and carry food all over it.” 

“TI know! I know!” cried several voices; “they are 
veins.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Marsh Marigold, “you are right. These 
veins start from the end of the leaf-stalk and carry food to 
all parts. See how they divide again and again into veinlets ! 

“Do you not think my flowers are shaped like a saucer? 
Some of them are cup-shaped. 

‘There are five sepals in most of my flowers. The inside 
of the sepals is golden, but the outside of each is a pale 
green. Do you see how these sepals lap? 

“T have many golden stamens, and some of my powder 
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Grandpa Year and His Children. 


[Finding that my class were having very hard work remembering the 
months of each season, I wrote and read to them the story of Grandpa 
Year and his children. A.] 


RANDPA YEAR has four beautiful children, a son and 
three daughters, and each child has three children 
that look and act exactly like their fathers and their 

mothers. 

The first child is great, strong, noisy Mr. Winter and he 
has three boys, for all the world like himself. 

The oldest one is December. When he comes to visit 
you just fly around and get out your skates and your sled, 
and think about your letter to Santa Claus, for when Decem- 
ber comes, you may be sure Christmas is on the way. 

The second son is January. We write his name Jan. for 
short, and he is so glad to see us that he almost bites off our 
noses, and pinches our fingers, or cheeks, or toes, wherever 
he can get hold of us, but never mind, he is a jolly fellow 
and always gives us New Year’s Day when he first comes to 
see us. 

The third son is short little February. He is always in 
such a hurry that he will not stay but twenty-eight days with 
us except once in four years, and then he makes it only 
twenty-nine ; but he never forgets to bring us Washington’s 
Birthday. 

Grandpa Year’s second child is Mrs. Spring, and of all 
pretty children, she thinks her three are the prettiest. 
We're always so glad to have Mrs. Spring come.and bring 
them, though that noisy boy, March, wid whistle and bluster 
around and try to act just like his uncle, Mr. Winter. 

April is so bashful that when we play with her she cries 
almost as much as she laughs. 

But May is the flower of Mrs. Spring’s flock, and she does 
look so dainty in her light green dress all embroidered 
with little pink and white May flowers. 

Grandpa Year’s third child is Mrs. Summer and she has 
three little girls. 

June is a dear little thing ; she always brings us a basket 
of strawberries and before she goes away she gives us vaca- 
- tion when we can play with her two sisters, July and August. 

July plays with fire crackers and tops and marbles. 

August is a lazy little thing. She is always too hot to play 
much, so we stay in the shade and swing in the hammock 
most of the time when she is here. 

Grandpa Year’s last child is Mrs. Autumn, and some- 
times I think the old gentleman likes her better than his 
other children, for she has the brightest dresses of any of 
them, and she tries to dress her two girls, September and 
October just as prettily. 

September loves to wear her red and yellow dresses and 
she keeps them looking just as fresh as she can, but October 
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boxes have opened and let out the pollen. I saw little 
pollen fairies, dressed in gold, sailing away with the wind. 
They seemed so happy to be free. 

“Then there are my pistils. They hold the seed boxes. 
Some of the flowers have five pistils; some six, and some 
even more. 

These little pistils are golden at the top, but below they 
are pale green. ‘They are shorter and thicker than some of 
the pistils you have seen.” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Anemone ; “ you were very kind 
to tell me so much about yourself.” 

“T am very glad if I have given you pleasure,” said Miss 
Marsh Marigold.— From “ All the Year Round,” Part II. 
Copyrighted by Ginn & Co., Publishers. Used by special 
permission. 
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is always throwing her finery down on the ground for'the 
wind to play with while their brother, November, won’t even 
wear a bright necktie. He doesn’t care how he Joks, so 
long as he gets to Grandpa’s for Thanksgiving Day. 
He’s a funny fellow, he acts so much like his cousin, 
March, and he makes me think of his uncle, Mr. Winter, too. 
Which of Grandpa’s children do you like the best? 
Which of the grandchildren ? 
Which one brings you your birthday? 








Myrtle’s Resolve 


The children were passing out — evey one, although Miss 
Wilson had asked the pupil who had scattered the paper 
over the floor to stay. That meant picking it up, and shat 
meant a good many minutes’ work,—for the paper had 
been torn into tiny shreds, which were scattered every- 
where ! 

Myrtle hesitated as she reached for her hat. 

“ But I didn’t put it there,” she said to herself; “ it just 
blew off of my desk!” She started to hurry down the 
steps. 

“ Myrtle, Myrtle,” a still voice said, and she stopped. 
And then there came to her mind something she had learned 
long, long before. 

“ For a lie which is all a lie 
May be met and fought outright; 
But a lie which is half a lie 
Is a harder matter to fight!” 


She turned and went back into the school-room. Miss 
Wilson was stooping wearily, picking up the bits of paper. 

“Miss Wilson,” Myrtle exclaimed, “I started to go home. 
I tried to make myself say to myself that it was all right for 
me to go,— for I hadn’t put the paper there — it just blew 
off of my desk. But I got ashamed of myself, and I’ve 
come back to pick it up!” The teacher drew the little girl 
to her side and kissed her. E. R. 


A little girlin Vermont is credited with the statement, ‘‘ The 
cerebrum is situated in the northern part of the head,” in answer 
to a question in physiology. 


‘‘ Johnny,” asked the clergyman, ‘‘ if. you could have your way, 
what would you do with Sunday? ” 

‘I'd put it off until Monday,” replied the urchin. 

‘* Then do you think you would enjoy it?” 

‘Yes, I guess so for school keeps then, you know.” 


‘‘I have no objection, Tommy, to your playing with the rich 
banker’s son,” said the poor widow,” ‘‘if he is a good boy. But 
you don’t toady to him, do you?” 

Yes,” answered Tommy, ‘ Me and him plays leapfrog.” 
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Exercises 
Juuia E. Peck 
COLD, sleety rain has set in. The babies, even if it 
A clears in time, cannot celebrate out of doors with the 
older classes, for it will be too damp and chilly. Most 
of them have colds already and must be kept where it is 
warm and dry. 

Oh! for a long purse, that we might step into a florist’s 
and buy armsful of green and beautiful things for our 
school-room. 

Our celebration in-doors must be a quiet affair, so quiet 
that we need not even raise a dust which would set these 
children all coughing. 

In a space crowded with desks, and with no material at 
hand, what are we todo? If we can’t have the real thing 
why we can make believe, “hard,” for all the children 
delight in “‘ making believe.” 

Here in the teachers’s desk are acorns and cones, saved 
for an emergency. In our botany we find correct outlines 
of leaves, which we may copy on blank sewing cards for our 
children. Skirmishing around in the woods after school, 
the teacher finds some pussy willows and some budded twigs 
for decoration. 

A package of bird seed is now added to the motley collec- 
tion ; and fruit jars filled with water are set on the window 
sill for the culture of the budded twigs and pussies. 

These babies have heard their brothers and sisters up 
stairs discuss preparations for Arbor Day, and when they are 


-told that we must celebrate in-doors on account of the wet, 


there is a wail, “‘ We want to go along o’ them.” 

We are going to play games here, tell stories, sing new 
“pieces,” march with little’ bells, carry flags and green 
branches, and there is to be a surprise, too, says the 
comforting voice of the teacher. 

All the children are asked to bring branches of fruit trees 
in bud, for they are beginning to study and note the buds of 
fruit trees. These are for our water jars. They are 


_ beginning to learn the 


little song about “The 
Alder by the River,” and 
to hear the story of “Pus- 
sy Willow’s Babies.” 

Next day (the day 
we celebrate) there is 
an air of festivity about 
the room. 

Hanging in the window 
by invisible threads, all of 
different lengths, are the 
long, graceful cones of 
the Norway spruce. The 
cones hang with their 
tips uppermost and have 
been soaked in water 
beforehand and shaken 
so that they will not drip, 
ready for the seeds which 
the children will scatter 
through their scales. Fas- 
tened over the window 
are branches of the Nor- 
way spruce, to conceal the 
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places where the threads are fastened. A brief story is told of 
mother Spruce and her cone-babies. Then the children in 
turn take a small handful ot canary seed and fill the scales of 
the cones. After the promise is given them of watering in 
turn our pretty cones every day, the teacher explains that 
these are hanging baskets, and will all be covered over soon 
with a beautiful soft green growth. 

Let us have a tree game at recess. The teacher has pro- 
vided herself with a piece of green tarletan, which she has 
cut in yard and a half lengths, and keeps for the present out 
of sight. Let us play that this school-room isa village. Your 
desks are your houses. Let us get all our houses in order 
first, for there is to be a procession in our village because it 
is Arbor Day. Some of you are to march in this procession. 
When quiet is restored—Now if the aisles are the streets, we 
must name every street. 

The first street has maple trees (showing the pattern of 
the sewing card maple leaf) planted on either side, making 
beautiful shady walks in summer time. We will call this 
Maple Street. Name all the aisles in this way : Maple Street, 
Oak Street, Elm Street, Locust Street, Pine Street, etc. 

Our procession is about to start. Newspapers, folded, 
will prevent the little feet from scratching the desks, for 
some of the children must climb, in this exercise, to the 
tops of their desks. 

There is only tarletan enough for one aisle at a time, but 
this is no matter for the children are quite satisfied. Now 
on either side of one aisle the children mount their desks 
and the teacher, unfolding her tarletan pieces, gives the two 
ends of each piece to opposite children, thus making a series 
of green festoons down the length of the aisle. The other 
children, choosing a leader, form in procession and march 
up and down the streets of this make-believe village, pass- 
ing under the festoons of green tarletan with special delight, 
playing that the green trees arch their branches overhead. 

They wear green tissue paper caps, carry flags or tiny 
bells, branches of pussy willow or evergreen, and sing their 
season songs, pleased with remembering the names of the 
different streets. 

The streets may be indicated by large paper signboards 
on which not only the name of the street is printed, but the 
appropriate leaf in also outlined with green crayon. 

A box of sand serves as a spacious lawn on which we are 
to plant our acorns, etc. If the sand has been previously 
covered with soft moss, the effect is prettier. Here, with a 
tiny toy iron spade and rake and tin watering pot, bought 
at a five-cent store, the children in turn may dig, plant, and 
water their acorn or orange seeds. 

We have copied on circular and square sewing cards, oak 
leaves,-maple leaves, etc., which the children may sew with 
green embroidery silk, to take home as mementoes of the 
day we celebrate. 
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Ethics 


RosE N YAWGER 


What is a man called who lives out in the country on a 
farm? 
Now think, what does a farmer do in the spring of the 
ear? 
, Tell me one thing he plants in the spring. 
Yes, he plants corn. Why doeshe plant corn? What 
does he do with corn? 


(Grain, meal, bread, feed for chickens, etc., and the statement that he 
plants corn, because he wants more corn. 


Tell me something else the farmer plants in the spring? 


(Have the children name several things which are planted, being care- 
ful that they understand what is the use of each, as wheat for flour to 
make bread ; oats to feed horses and to make oat-meal; potatoes to eat 
and for starch, etc., etc.) 

When he plants corn he does it because he wants what? 

When he plants wheat he does it because he wants what? 

When he plants oats he does it because he wants what? 


(Similarly the others.) 

When he plants corn what is he sure to get? 

(Similarly the others.) 

Now think again. Suppose you always treat people with 
kindness and politeness, how will people be apt to treat you? 


Suppose you are cross and unkind. How will people be 
apt to treat you? A 


Suppose you are going home from school and meet a 





large dog. You pat him on the head or speak kindly to 
him, how will he be apt to feel? How will he show it? 
Suppose you throw a stone at him and speak unkindly, 
how will he feel? How will he be apt to show that? 
This is the message ; 


“ Plant blessings and blessings will bloom, 
Plant hate and hate will grow, 
You may plant to-day, to-morrow will bring, 
The bloom that shows what sort of a thing 
Is the seed— the seed that you sow.” 


Art Instruction in Chicago Schools 


The technical outline of the art instruction in the 
Chicago public schools is thus indicated for the first five 
grades : 


1. Story telling with the scissors, with charcoal, or with 
pencil; much of this work is done in connection with the reading 
lesson. 

2. Nature study; drawing of whole plants of branches and 
sprays, showing principles of growth and movement. 

8. Form study, expressed by both paper cutting and drawing, 
based on the geometric type solids. 

4. Block building and imagination; the children build with 
their blocks, weave a story about them, and then draw the same. 

5. Figure sketching; children posing for one another. 

6 Group work; pictoral drawing in light and shade from the 
geometric solids. 

7. Still life; books, fans, and vases are combined into groups 
as well as studied separately. 

8. Illustration of literature: it may be a poem or song or his- 
tory or science lesson; this may be done with pen and ink or with 
pencil. 
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Exact Pictures of Recitations 


AST year Dr. Wm. T. Harris, Commissioner of Educa- 
L tion, requested a report on what the schools of this city 
are attempting in the subject of arithmetic. He wanted 
such a view as would show what methods are employed and 
what results are reached. After considering the question, it 
was decided to show him actual class-room work in num- 
bers, elementary language and grammar. A stenographer 
was employed to accompany the Assistant Superintendent 
and report everything from the time a recitation began until 
it closed. Mistakes, corrections, methods, and results were 
thus taken and reproduced. Some work from all the grades 
is herewith presented. Very few of the teachers knew that 
they were to be visited at any given time for the purpose of 
portraying their work. Most of the lessons were unexpected 
“snap shots.” 

One feature of the number work worthy of comment is 
that pupils are led to picture number relations before they 
attempt to work out problems. Identities and differences 
are so presented by the most successful teachers that chil- 
dren feel their strength to grapple with the various condi- 
tions that confront them. Visualizing in fractions and 
compound numbers makes easy and natural what otherwise 
is difficult and unpleasant in the study of numbers. Pupils 
take a healthy interest in discovering the new in the old and 
the old in the new if there is an ever widening area for 
them to stand upon. What the mind clearly sees, good 
teaching will unify and memory will hold.—_/. 47. Green- 
wood in Annual Report of the Public Schools in Kansas 
City, Mo. 


(The following lesson is taken from Report.) 


March gth, 1895. Miss Kennedy, Teacher. 
Class A, Grade rst. Woodland School. 


Children in school seven months. 
14 


8 Q. What number do you take away from 14 so it wlll leave 8? 
Fletcher: 6. Take away 6 from 14 leaves 8. 


Q 7 

12 What number goes with seven to make twelve? 
Ethel: 5. 5 and 7 are 12. 
Q. 748 


"4-234 (Answer obtained by mental process.) 





Jean: 982. 

Q. Now we will see if this is correct. What made 982? 

Jean: 748 and 234 equal 982. 

Q. Give an example. 

Ray: If there were $748 in one bank, and $234 in another bank, there 
will be $982 in both. 

Q. 892 


— 535 (Answer obtained by mental process. ) 





Edgar: Answer 357. (Steps to the board and writes the number. ) 

Q. Now, we will see if this is correct. 

Mae: 5 from 2 you cannot take, take one from 9 leaves 8,5 from 12 
leaves 7, 3 from 8 leaves 5, 5 from 8 leaves 3. Answer 357. 

Q. How do you get 357? 

John: From 892 take away 535, and there will be 357 left. 

Q. Give an example. 

Maxwell: If there are 982 passengers on a ship that was crossing the 
ocean, and the ship was wrecked, and 535 swam to the shore, there 
would be 357 lost. 

Q. 538 ; : 

+ Supply the missing number. (Answer obtained by mental 
process. ) 





872 
Ethel: Answer 344. Second answer 334. 
Q. Now we will see if either is correct. 
Walter: We must add 4 to the 8. to get 12, 3 and 3 and the one make 
7, and 3 to the 5 to get 8. Answer 334. 
Q. 829 
- Supply the subtrahend. (Answer obtained by mental 
process. ) ‘ 





46 . 

mayetie Answer 483. (Child proves.) 3 from 9 leaves 6,8 from 2 
cannot take, take 1 from 8 leaves 7,8 from 12 leaves 4,4 from 7 
leaves 3. Answer 483. 

Q. Add g to these numbers I give you. 36, 58. 

Lucy: 45 and 67. 

Q. How do you add nine to numbers? 

May: Subtract one from the number ia umit’s place, and add one to the 
number in ten’s place. 

Q. Show me how to add 9g to 73. 
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Jane goes to the board, takes 1 from the 3, leaves 2, adds 1 to the 7 
equals 8. Ans. 82. 
Q. Show me how you add 9 to 47. 
(Pupil goes to the board and explains. ) 
Julia: Take 1 from 7 leaves 6, add 1 to the 4 makes 5. 47 and 9 are 56. 
(This is a labor-saving device for adding nine to numbers.) 

Q. How do you add ten to numbers? 
Edgar: Add one to the number in ten’s place. 
Q. Add 10 to these numbers: 25, 47, 69. 
Holland: 35, 57, 79- 
Q. Show me how you add 10 to 28. 
Mary: Add 1 tothe 2 makes 3. 28 and ro are 38. 
Q. Add these numbers: 38 and 6, 37 and 5. 
Herbert: 38 and 6 are 44. 37 and 5 are 42. 
Q. Add 876 

52567 

768 
4,879 





Grace: 9, 17, 24, 30, write the naught, add 3; 3, 10, 16, 22, 29, write 
9g, add 2; 2, 10, 17, 22, 30, write the naught, add 3; 3, 7, 12, write 
the 12. The sum is 12,090. 

Q. 8420 
—687 





Maxwell: 7 from 0 cannot take, take 1 from 2 leaves 1,7 from 10 
leaves 3, 8 from 1 cannot take, take 1 from 4 leaves 3,8 from 11 
leaves 3, 6 from 3 cannot take, take 1 from 8 leaves 7,6 from 13 

leaves 7. Answer: 7733. 

%of 9=? Wilbur: 6 is # of 9. 

¢of 15=? Harry: 10is # of 15. 

of 12=? Edgar: + of 12 is 3, and } of 12 are 9. 
ive three numbers that will make 16. ~ 

etcher: 5 and 5 and 6. 

Q. Sze if that will make 16. John: 5 and 5 are 10, and 6 are 16, 

How much is one-half of a dollar? Ethel: 50 cents. 

How much is a quarter of a dollar? Mae: 25 cents. 

Q One-half dollar and one-quarter dollar are how much? 

Jean: One-half dollar and one-quarter dollar are 75 cents. 

Q. How many pints in 1 quart? John: 2 pints. 

Q. How many quarts in 1 gallon? Maxwell: 4 quarts. 

Q. How many pints in a gallon? Ethel: 8 pints. 

Q. If you buy a gallon of syrup and it costs 10 cents a pint, how much 
would you have to pay for a gallon? 

Walter: You would have to pay 80 cents for a gallon. 

Q. If you had one-fourth of a dollar, and two dimes and a nickel, and 
you went to the store to buy books, the books cost 10 cents apiece, 
how many books would you get? Myrtle: 5 books. 

Q. If a gallon of oil costs 40 cents, how much would 3 quarts cost? 

Lucy: 3 quarts would cost 30 cents. 

Q. If there are 25 children in my room, 36 in Miss Black’s room,-and 
44 in Miss Ramsey’s room, how many children would there be in 
the 3 rooms? 

(This example was put on the board by the children.) 

2 

36 

44 
105 

Julia: 4, 10, 15, write the 5, and add the 1; 1, §, 8, 10, write the 10, 
If there were 25 children in your room, 36 in Miss Black’s room, 
and 44 in Miss Ramsey’s room, there would be 105 in the three 
rooms. 

Q. If 79 children belonged in this room, and 6 were absent, how many 
children were present? 

Julia: 79 

6 


TOOLS 


PP 


73 
6 from 9 leaves 3, naught from 7 leaves 7. If there were 79 chil- 
dren that belonged in this room and 6 were absent, there would be 
73 present. 
Q. 6,947 
X3 





(Child writes the example on the board.) 

Holland: 3 times 7 are 21, write the 1, and add 2, 3 times 4 are 12, 
and 2 are 14, write the 4, and add the 1, 3 times 9 are 27 and 1 are 
28, write the 8 and add the 2, 3 times 6 are 18 and 2 are 20, write 
the 20. The product is 20,841. 

The teacher dictates the following numbers to be written by the pupils. 

Seven thousand, nine hundred forty-six. 7,946. 

Twenty-five. 25. Four hundred thirty-seven. 437. Six. 6. Eight 
thousand, seven hundred ninety-five. 8,795. 


Sentence Building 
Flowers | grow 


Bryant School. 
Miss Brennan, Teacher. 


April 2nd, 1895. 
Class A. Grade 3rd. 


Q. Read the sentence. 

Marie: Flowers grow. 

Q. Enlarge the sentence by telling when or where flowers grow. 
Ralph: Some flowers | grow in summer. 

Q. Do flowers grow only in summer? 

Irene: In winter, flowers grow in hot-houses. 
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Q. Name some of the different kinds of flowers. 

Milton: Roses, lilies, pansies, violets, pinks, etc. 

Q. Now, who is ready to enlarge the sentence? 

Florence: Some flowers, like | grow in summer. 

roses and pinks, 
; Punctuate the sentence. 

Child does se, : 

Q. What kind of flowers are roses and ? 

Mabel: Roses and pinks are beautiful 

Regina: They are t flowers. 

Q. Where do these flowers grow? 

Clara: They grow in gardens. 

Q. Do they grow in any other place? 

Charlie: Yes, they grow in green-houses. 

Q. Enlarge the sentence that Florence gave. 

Edith: In -sumnier, beautiful, fragrant ; grow in green-houses and in 

flowers, like roses and pinks, gardens. 

Q. Punctuate the sentence. 

Teacher: Do you think we might continue in this way and so make a 
great many sentences about flowers? 

Class: Yes, ma’am. 

Teacher: Let us take a new sentence. Streams | flow. 

Q. How do streams flow? 

Aileen: Some streams | flow gently and peacefully. 

Q, Do all streams flow gently? 

Louise: Sometimes streams flow swiftly. 

Q. Where do streams flow? 

Ernest: Streams flow over flelds and through meadows. 

Q. Enlarge the above sentence. 

Herman: Some small streams | flow gently and peacefully over the 

fields and through the meadows. 

Q. We will take this sentence: Children | play. 

Q. Where do children play? 

Marie: Little children play in school. 

Maud: Many children play jacks on the steps at noon and at recesses. 

Q. Think of children in the country. Where do they play? 

Pearl: They play down by the brook and in the fields. 

Q. Enlarge the above sentence. 

Alice: Happy little children | play down by the brook. 

Teacher: By combining three or four of these sentences, and adding a 
few new ones, I think we can make a little story. With which sen- 
tence shall we begin? 

Herman: Let us begin with “ Streams play.” 

Teacher: Very well. Imagine we are in the country. Ask me a 
question about that stream. 

Emest: Do you see that small stream flowing gently and peacefully 
over the fields and through the meadow? 

Q. What grow near it? Express the thought which first enters your 
mind when you first notice the flowers. 

Kate: What pretty flowers grow near it! 

Q. - Who are playing there? When? 

Alice: Happy little children play there on this clear warm day. 

Q. How many are there? 

Mabel: There are six children. 

Regina: There are fourteen children. 

Maud: There are two children. 

. What are their names? 

Maud: Edith and Joe. 

Q. What is Edith doing? 

Aileen: Edith is picking flowers. 

Teacher: Think of one word for “ is picking.” ° 

Louise: Gathers. 

Teacher: We have just used the word “ flowers”; think of a word that 
might be used instead of it. 

Alice: Blossoms. zi 

Q. What kind of blossoms are these? 

Ralph: These are fresh blossoms. 

Q. Tell me what Edith is doing. 

Aileen: Edith gathers fresh blossoms. 

Teacher: Look over there in the water. What do you see? What is 

oe doing? 

Pearl: Joe wades in to get some water-lilies. 

Connect the two sentences. 

Ianthe: Edith gathers fresh blossoms, while Joe wades in to get some 
water-lilies. 

. What are they going to do with these flowers? 

Maud: They are going to make a beautiful wreath of them. 

Florence: They are going to take them home to their mother. 

Teacher: They know a poor sick girl who is unable to go out. What 
is her name? 

Marie: Her name is Ellen. 

Q. *Why does she not go out? 

Mabel: She must stay in bed because she is very sick. 

Q. Think of another word for sick. 

Irene: Ill. 

Q. For bed. 

Regina: Couch, 

Q. What do you think the children will do with these flowers? Give 
me a thoughtful sentence. 

Herman: They will take them to poor sick Ellen, who is too ill to leave 
her couch. 

Q. Will she be pleased to receive these flowers? Use a sentence that 

resses feeling. 

Edith: How she will be to get them! 

Q. Will she feel thankful to Edith and Joe for their kindness? 

Harry: She will feel very grateful to Edith and Joe for their kindness. 

Teacher: Kate, you may read the story. 
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Kate: Do you see that small stream flowing gently and peacefully ove 
the fields and through the meadows? What pretty flowers grow 
near it! On this clear, warm day,two happy little children are 
playing there. Edith gathers fresh blossoms, while Joe wades in to 
get some water-lilies. They will take them to poor sick Ellen, who 
is too ill to leave her couch. How glad she will be.to get them! 
She will feel very grateful to Edith and Joe for their kindness. 

ignment of lesson. 

¥ : To-morrow, we will select three short sentences, and enlarge 
them as we have done to-day. Each one of you will then write a 
little story on your slates. How many think you will be able to do 
so? 








The Language of Trees 


ZONIA BABER Cook Co, Normal School Chicago 


**I care not how men trace their ancestry, 
To ape or Adam; let them please their whim; 
But I in June am midway to believe 
A tree among my far progenitors, 
Such sympathy is mine, with all the race, 
Such mutual recognition vaguely sweet 


There is between us.” — Lowell 


HO “has not gone forth to list to nature’s teach- 
VV ings?” No part of landscape speaks so freely, in 

such varying words, with such universal soul as 
trees. 

No language is intelligible save we know the symbols. 
No thought is comprehended which find its interpretation 
in experience. 

None are so low but they may hold converse with trees. 
Yet it is only to those of “gentle eyes” they show their 
rarest beauty, declare their choicest message. 

To the stranger they say, “Come sit in my shade and eat 
of my fruit,” then remain silent. 

To the artist they show ever varying colors, tints and 
shades with the hanging seasons; a form and grace so 
delicate they bespeak a spirit which proclaims peace and 
universal love. 

To the craftsman they show their bark, wood, sap ; — 
telling him a million ways in which they may serve him,— 
in shelter, clothes, food, in all the arts. 

To the poet the dryads sing their sweetest lays. And 
many a Daphne waits with outstretched wreaths of living 
green to crown the conquering hero be he king or serf. 

To the philosopher they tell a strange, sad story. He 
sees in every forest a tree Ygrdasil of the old Norse myth- 
ology. The top of this famous old ash tree reached to 
heaven; the branches spread protectingly over the earth; 
the roots extended deep into the nether world. Near its 
trunk sat the three fates spinning the thread of life, con- 
trolling the destinies of men; from its cooling shade flowed 
the clear, pure fountain of Urdar, which was the fountain of 
wisdom. 

Was mythology ever more scientific? Trees make the 
earth a heaven of singing birds, flowing fountains, blooming 
plants and bounteous harvests. 

Destroy the trees and earth becomes a burning waste, a 
literal hades. A few have tasted the water of the Urdar- 
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Invitations to Arbor Day exercises furnished by third grade pupils of the Thomas Chalmers School, Chicago, by request of editor. 


fountain, and seeing the blindness of their brethren have 
pleaded for the life of the forest. 

But man, selfish because ignorant, destroys annually in 
the United States, alone, by the ax or fire, eight millions of 
acres of forests. He wipes from the face of the earth in a 
few minutes a treasure which has been centuries in col- 
lecting. 

Does he realize that that graceful larch which he ruth- 
lessly slays has taken four hundred fifty years to reach its 
present size? Or, that it has taken fifteen hundred years 
for the great gnarled oak to prepare the beautiful wood for 
our homes, the oil for vaseline and the sap for alcohol? 

Could he lay an ax to that giant baobab tree did he know 
that each successive Pharaoh of Egypt from Meues to the 
present Khedive might have been refreshed by its six 
thousand years of shade. 

What wealth of knowledge these trees must possess ! 
Did we know their language they could tell us pre-historic 
times. The father of this baobab tree might have been a 
contemporary of the great ice age. Who can boast of such 
ancestry ? 

Sir John Sinclair said: “ A landlord had better admit his 
cattle to his wheat fields than to his under wood; in one 
case they injure only the crop of a year, while in the other 
it is the result of several years.” 

The earth resents this cruel warfare upon her forests. 


- She says to man, “ Trees are «ny oldest living children, you 


slay them at your peril.” The hand that fells the forest digs 
its grave. 

On the removal of the trees earth’s grief is uncontrolled. 
She gnashes her fair face with deep, ugly trenches.. Her 
sorrow is spasmodic and terrible. 

In the springtime she floods all depressions with violent 
weeping. After a time she grows silent and melancholy. 
Tears cease to flow; her face is parched ; life cannot exist, 
— deserts reign. Need we go to Eurasia to marvel at the 
great descrt extending from Spain to the Himalayas, which 
once sustained in opulence the-greatest nations of earth, to 
learn this sad lesson? No, but look at the deserted farms 
in our own country and Canada and read the same woeful 
story. 

A great scientist once said, “Man is the father of deserts.” 
No history is needed to point out the path of human 
migration. Man’s footprints blights the earth and death is 
supreme. It is believed that the Sahara was once a waving 
forest. By the felling of the famous “ Ash tree ” the Urdar- 
fountain is dried up. The Fates no longer protected from 
the fierce rays of the sun cease spinning and snap the thread 
of life. 

During the ten thousand year Hamo-Arboreal war, it is 
only in the tropies that the forests have been victorious. 


Here they stand shoulder to shoulder, an invincible host. 
A tropical forest is not apparently a collection of trees but 
one tree with thickly woven branches overspreading 
thousands of acres with many trunks like the banyan tree. 
After a severe battle here the spirits of the slain wrap them- 
selves in living green while it is not yet light and obliterate 
the battle field. Man awakes to find himself surrounded,— 
their prisoner, and owns defeat. 

Man is new to earth and has not yet learned to love her. 
Trees are the great peace-makers, each is an olive branch. & 
They bear such a relation to temperature, moisture and soil, 
that earth refuses to tolerate man without them. 

How few of us have any intimate knowledge of these our 
warmest friends. They have their sociology as well as we. 
A pine grows lonesome if planked on a prairie alone and 
will not live so long as when associated with other pines. 
It, however, prefers the company of the great, grand oak to 
its own fair kin. Sad to tell, the trees do not always live at 
peace, but carry on a silent warfare, clan against clan. It 
is said that the history of Denmark could almost be written 
in the record of its forest battles. Mr. Hanstend tells us 
the earliest forest of Denmark were aspen and bireh; then 
the fir marched forward ruling for centuries ; but the holm- 
oak sealed his doom and gained the crown, his power is 
now waning and the sturdy beech will next be sovereign. 

That we are gradually awakening to a knowledge of our 
great debt to trees is shown in the celebration of Arbor day, 
one of the highest and noblest of our holidays. Yet we 
cannot discharge our duty in one day out of three hundred 
sixty-five. Repentance on Sunday cannot wipe out a week 
of sin. We still destroy thirty-five acres of forest for every 
acre planted. We will not take warning from Germany, 
Spain and the other countries of Europe, which have 
established and written hundreds of volumes on the subject. 

One day in a year is not sufficient devotion to this subject. 
It should form a part of our regular monthly program in 
school throughout the year. Not only should we study their 
leaves, bark, wood and their use to man, but their sociology, 
their relation to earth. 

How preserve our trees and at the same time use them? 

Our salvation lies with the school children; the present 
generation of grown up children are too old to learn this all 
important lesson. 


Mahomet’s Choice 


‘If I had but two loaves of bread,” 
Mahomet said, 
‘* T would sell one, that I might buy 
Sweet hyacinths to satisfy 
My hungry soul.” 
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Woodland Vespers 


Like altar vespers rise the birches white 
Above the broidered linen of the snow. 
Through incensed isles I see their flame go out, 
When dies upon the heights the wintry glow. 


But morning with her jeweled hands will haste 
To light again these candles of the Lord; 
While wind-bells, swinging in a thousand trees, 
Ring out their matin hymn with glad accord. 
—George T. Packard 


Why? 

A teacher in a city school, gave the word fatigue, to a 
lower grammar class of 51 pupils, as a speliing-word in a 
written exercise. These children were from nine to eleven 
years of age, unusually bright and intelligent, and accus- 
tomed to hear correct speaking in their homes. The 
teacher had taught spelling in a variety of ways (except the 
spelling-book) giving especial care to the training of the 
eye in their observation of new words. The result of the 
spelling of this word after it had stood upon the blackboard 
all day and after its meaning had been illustrated in sen- 
tences by the teacher was so astonishing and unexpected, 
with its forty-one different methods, that she gave it to 
another teacher who tried a like experiment with children 
two years older, and who counted in her returns 31 different 
methods in aclass of 41 children. The following list of 
words is from the returns of the first named teacher. 
Who is to blame— the teacher, the pupil, or the English 
language ? 

Fetige, fetiged, fetieg, fitead, firteavted, ferteiged, feteiged, 
firtegie, feteag, fiteage, futteg, futegg, forteake, fittee, futierg, 
ferteg, fuetig, fertiged, pheted, figtige, fertig, figatea, ferteed, 
furtiged, furtea, fuateeg, furtuige, ferdeed, verteres, fitiged, 
fugteag, futgedd, furtigue, ferteag, feteaged. fartigue, fegue, 
fetege, futee, fatieed, ferteague. 


E. D. K. 
It never rains roses; when we want roses we must plant more 
trees. — George Eliot 
Gifts that grow are best; 
Hands that bless are blest. 
Plant! Life does the rest! 
— Lucy Larcom 
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School Housekeeping 


E. D. K. 


HAT does school housekeeping have to do with 
success in teaching? 
More than is usually dreamed of 
philosophy. 

No school-room with curtains half off the rollers, or 
curtains that will not rise or fall without a “ hitch,” or cur- 
tains that are pin-pricked and lacking in curtain virtues 
generally, but will reflect this demoralization in some part of 
the school work. Is that too strong a statement? After 
twenty-five years of experience and observation of school- 
rooms and school-teachers, the writer has never known an 
exception to the truth of that same strong statement, It 
may not be readily discovered — this askew place in the 
teacher’s work, who “ puts up”’ with these things — but #¢ zs 
there and its revelation is only a question of time, and 
usually not a very long time. 

But is not that curtain condition a matter for the “ supply 
committee” or the janitor? O, yes, no doubt, but if one 
waits for either, the curtain millennium will never dawn. 

Now curtains are not the only inanimate sinners in this 
connection. Erasers, dusters, crayons, door-mats, brooms, 
closet-nails, windows —the condition of all these will tell 
the story of the make-up of a teacher. And crooked 
pictures on the walls climbing skyward — these, too, must 
not be forgotten, for they are one of the most common 
symptoms of trouble in the teacher’s constitution. What 
is this “ trouble”? Psychologists haven’t named it yet and 
school authorities never have reached the plane to “ exam- 
ine ’’ as to its existence or nature or probable results. 

But it is a serious matter for all that. If a teacher lacks 
the sensibility (if that is the word) not to see or /ee/ this 
jangle in material things about her, she will lack the power 
to see and feel other discords, other lacks, and other needs 
in the work of her room. We do not gather grapes of 
thorns nor figs of thistles. A teacher with no order in her 
brain does not teach order to her children. And a teacher 
who has no taste to arrange her room in an attractive way 
will not teach her children these things. How can she? 

The other day an artist-teacher with a class of young 
ladies training for teachers as her pupils, went to the board 
and placed upon it one of the most artistic, efficient draw- 
ings that could be made with a few crayon strokes, to illus- 
trate her subject. Needing a little more space she scooped 
out a spot from the debris already upon the blackboard and 
finished her picture, and there it stood, a bright oasis in a 
mud swamp of blackboard disorder — and she never saw jt / 
Where was her artist eye? Where was that sense of the 
fitness of things that should have made it impossible for her 
to look upon that board without a shiver at the discord of 
it as a good musicion would feel the pain of false notes on a 
key-board? Does some one say that her artist-soul was so 
absorbed with her own idea and creation that she saw 
nothing else? Then that teacher had too much concentra- 
tion to be a good training teacher. Will not those forty 
young ladies present go’ to their own school-rooms and 
neglect to see, also? : 

Will the great body of teachers believe the statement that 
the condition in which the blackboards of a school-building 
are left, after the recitation is completed, is a correct gauge 
of the consistency, order, and neatness of that building? 

Then again, what 7s education? Do not all these things 
go to educate the child just as surely as reading, writing and 
arithmetic ? 

While on this subject, it may not be irrelevant to mention 
the dress of the teacher as indicative of character and of 
the quality of school work done. Not the quality or the 
color or the fashion of the dress, but its condition of whole- 
ness and neatness. 

“Edith always pins her apron in school, because the 
button is off,” said a very thoughtful training teacher of one 
of her pupil-teachers, “and there is just that lack in her 
class work with the children. There is always a button off 


in our 


in her plan and teaching, and she invariably supplies it with 
If I can get her, 


a pin on the emergency of the minute. 
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voluntarily, to sew on that button and all that it stands for 
in her work, before her graduation, I shall have accom- 
plished more than I dare hope for.” 

This same training teacher once had a marked example to 
verify her theory of reasoning on these things. 

In the city in which this training school was located, was 
a difficult school requiring a superior teacher. After three 
failures a teacher was sent for, with a reputation for qualifi- 
cations exactly needed in this room. She came. Cultured, 
trained, attractive, experienced — what could be lacking? 
In three weeks she had failed so utterly that her resignation 
was requested. No one could quite tell why. It seemed 
impossible to locate the fatally weak place, and so it came 
under the head of failure in “ management.” 

She visited the training school before leaving the city. 
This training teacher, who saw character in everything, 
courteously took her wraps to hang in the closet. Holding 
the fur cloak in her hand a moment, she saw the truth and 
the reason for the mysterious failure of this superior woman. 
The inner part of this garment was in a woeful state of 
dilapidation, difficult to understand in a well-dressed, self- 
respecting lady. “O, this is it,” the teacher said to herself. 
“Of course she failed, and isn’t it too bad?” 

No school board could understand why she went to 
pieces, but she went just as this cloak went, for want of a 
“ stitch in time,” and an inclination to take that stitch. 

Was this training teacher a “ faddist”? Dr. W. T. Harris 
describes a faddist as “one who sees one thing so clearly that 
he does not see it in relation to other things.” But this 
training teacher aid see these things “in relation to other 
things” — hence the verdict of her superintendent — that 
her pupils, when they became teachers, were “ very thorough 
and kept all the ends from ravelling.”’ 


A Spelling Exercise 


J. C. GREENOUGH Principal Normal School Westfield Mass, 


1 Call attention to several objects and have pupils give 
names. If pupils cannot name the objects selected, the 
teacher should lead them to notice the characteristic of each 
before giving the name. 

2 Papers or blank books are distributed for spelling, and 
pupils are required to write the date of the excersise above 
the space to be filled with written words. If papers are 
used, the name of each pupil must also be written. 

3 The teacher writes the name of an object on the 
board, the pupils observe it a few seconds and then the 
teacher erases it, requiring the pupils to write it. 

4 When several words have been written, the teacher 
pronounces and spells the words, each pupil checking mis- 
spelled words. ‘The teacher then calls for report of success. 
“Those who have a// correct raise their hands.” ‘Those 
who have missed one word,” etc. 

It is well to break the exercise into three parts, by giving 
the correct spelling and calling for reports after each third 
of the lesson is spelled. It is a great encouragement to a 
dull pupil to be able to make one report of a perfect list 
during an exercise. 

5 After the papers and books are collected, the teacher 
calls attention to one of the objects, and then requires a 
pupil to spell its name orally. The teacher so continues 
until all the names are spelled. 

By this mode every pupil may be led to observe the 
written form of each word with intense attention; the 
® correct pronunciation is associated with every object, with 
the written, and with the oral name ; and the pupils are led 
primarily to observe and to write words, though oral spelling 
is also secured. 

In a graded school, all in the room may engage in the 
written exercise at the same time, even if two grades are in 
the same room. While written spelling on the physiological 
side comes by repetition, until the correct manual move- 
ment is fixed as habit in the nervous centers, on the 
psychic side spelling comes by training the pupil to observe 
quickly and accurately the written form... ——— 
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Jack-in-the- Pulpit 
Mara L. Pratr 
“ Will you walk into my pulpit?” 
Said Jack to the tiny fly 


“ T’ve spread the finest feast in there, 
That ever you did spy.” 


ID Jack-in-the-Pulpit really say that to the fly? Well, 
of course you can never be sure. But Gertrude though? 
he did, or dreamed he did; for you see, Gertrude’s 

teacher had told the children all about that wonderful pulpit 
one Friday afternoon, and Gertrude had gone to bed at 
night with her head full of plans to find on Saturday all the 
Jacks she could, down in the damp meadow land beside the 
wood lot. She was sure she should find them there judging 
from what the teacher had said of their favorite abiding 
places. 

What surprised Gertrude always, was that there was so 
much more to be seen in flowers than she herself could ever 
see. 

“ What a brave, erect little preacher Jack is!” the teacher 
had said. “I am sure he preaches grand truths always. He 
is honest and fearless too; else I am sure, he could not 
carry his head so high as if daring to look all the world in 
the face. 

“And his hair,—well, perhaps, he is ‘the priest all 
shaven and shorn’ that we read about in the wonderful 
‘house that Jack built ;’ for certainly it is a very smooth and 
shiming little pate our little preacher has. 

“Then the sounding board over his head! These 
sounding boards used always to be placed over the pulpits ; 
and sometimes we find them in very old churches even now. 
They help to send the preacher’s voice out to the people. 

“And when we think how broadly our good Jack’s people 
are scattered, and how large his audiences are, it is no 
wonder that he holds to the old-fashioned sounding board 
and still spreads it out over his head, even if it is a now 
gone by fashion in pulpits. 

“ For there are the cowslips deep in the rich black mud, 
—so deep that sometimes they do not hear Jack’s earliest 
call te ‘ Awake ! awake!’ Then there are the hepaticas that 
nestle down so closely among the dried grasses and some- 
times even hide themselves beneath their own big leaves ; 
and the anemones and violets that like to dwell on the 
happy hillsides — all these and a great many more flower 
folk, Jack must reach with his voice : and this any preacher 
will tell you is not always an easy thing to do.” 

“T have seen Jacks all the days of my life,” Gertrude 
sighed, “ and I have never thought of all these things about 
them.” 

“ But the days of your life have not been so very many,” 
the teacher said kindly. Then she continued: “Our Jacks 
are a very busy kind of people. They not only have all 
this preaching to do, but they have their home work te do 
as well— that is, the flowers to raise and the seeds to pre- 
pare. It may be that it is because of the double work that 
has to be done that the Jacks divide up their home work — 
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that is, some of the Jacks gtow the pistils only and others 


grow the stamens only —a kind of division of labor you see. 

“At any rate the work is usually divided this way, and 
very likely it leaves each Jack more time for his preaching, 
which is, if what the poets say is true, no small part of his 
summer occupation. Then the Jacks have some very help- 
ful little friends who, when the honey time comes, are very 
glad to come and carry pollen for the Jacks in return for 
their nice dinners of sweet honey much as the bees do for 
the Glaucus Willow. 

These little friends are the tiny flies, and the Jacks 
invite them very politely into their pulpits when the feasts 
are ready. 

Pulpits are not usually used for dining purposes are they? 
But you see Jack has no vestry to his church; and all that 
he does has to be done right there from the pulpit — and so 
while it looks to us as if he had nothing to do but to stand 
there preaching night and day, these little two-winged flies, 
— the Diptera —know that all the time a great deal of 
other work is going on down there deep in the pulpit out of 
sight. 

“« Now little Two Wings know that flowers are made there, 
some with pistils and some with stamens ; and that in both, 
there are loads of honey exactly suited to their particular 
tastes. ~ 
“For quite a little time the Jacks keep very busy at work, 
preparing the pollen and their honey. 

“ The little Two Wings know what is going on; but they 
wait patiently till the Jacks send out their dinner invitations ; 
and then in great swarms they come, humming and singing 
as happily as do the bees when they hurry to their feasts 
among the willow blossoms. 

When the invitation is received, the little flies swarm, 
hundreds and hundreds of them, and straight down into the 
banquet hall they fly. To them there is no honey in all the 
flowerland so sweet as Jack’s honey. They eat and eat; 
they hum and buzz ; and altogether the hosts and his guests 
have just the very best time that flowers and insects know 
how to have. 

“ But they do say, that now and then some of the little 
guests have been known to be so forgetful of their society 
manners as to just ‘eat and run’ without even so much as 
paying their respects to their host, or even offering to carry 
a bit of his pollen away to the other Jacks for whom it has 
been made and who are waiting so anxiously for it. 

“« Now this is rather thoughtless in the little Two Wings ; 
and so Jack has been obliged to plan a way to make these 
little guests of his, one and all, do their share of pollen 
carrying in return for the honey that is so generously 
prepared for them. 

“So Mother Nature came to Jack’s aid; and together 
they arranged inside the pulpit a little frill of fine hairs 
which point down towards the honey cells. 

“ Now it is very easy for Two Wings to creep down 
through these fine hairs ; buf it is not so easy to creep out 
again; for you see with the sharp little points pointing 
downwards it is like flying against a bank of bayonets to get 
past them and up into the air again. 

“So the thoughtless Two-Wings, some of whom would 
eat the honey and fly away without one grain of pollen even, 
find themselves prisoners for a time, and so whether they 
are willing or not they are forced to conform to the laws of 
polite flowerland society, and stay until their wings are 
loaded with pollen to be carried to other Jacks who have 
none, but who need it in order to carry on their work. 

“ But how do these little guests get out of the banquet 
hall at last? Sure enough! I had nearly forgotten to tell 
you! Well, you see the little fine hairs, which are really 
some of the stamens that have volunteered to do this work 
for Jack and act as sentinels, watch the accumulating pollen, 
and when the flies’ wings are loaded, one and all, then they 
curl themselves up and drop off — down into the bottom of 
the pulpit. 

“The way is now again clear, and the guests are allowed 
to pass out of the banquet hall at their own free will.” 

“Then away they speed, like their cousins, the bees, 
away to some other Jack who, with feast of honey already 
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spread, awaits the pollen-bearing guests ; for this is the way 
Nature has planned it all ; and you see we have to thank the 
little Two-Wings as well as the Jacks themselves that year 
after year, we still have the new little Jacks-in-the-Pulpit 
ready each spring to preach, and to teach, if only we are 
willing to hear the wonderful words of wisdom they have for 
us.”’ 


The Old Jingles 


There is a great deal about thievery in the old jingles 
Tom, the piper’s son, runs off with a stolen pig; Taffy, the 
Welshman, breaks into his neighbor’s house and carries 
away a martow bone. Jack-a-dandy pilfers plum cake and 
sugar candy, and the Knave of Hearts robs her gracious 
Majesty of the tarts made by her own royal hands. Even 
of “good King Arthur,” who -‘ was a goodly king,” it is 
recorded that 


‘* He stole two pecks of barley meal 
To make a bag pudding.” 


Here are theft and gluttony together, you see, but- nowhere 
do we find these faults reproved or punished, except in the 
case of Tom, the piper’s son. He was “ beat,” it appears, 
but the pig was “eat’’ by partakers who were worse than 
the thief. Worse yet, there is the boy with a broom, who 
Says : 

** Money I want, and money I’ll have, 


If you don’t give me money, 
I'll sweep you to your grave.” 


All these suggestions are morally pestiferous, and the 
mother who imprints them on the mind of her little lad may 
soon find herself obliged to try the curative powers of 
prayer and tears and punishment when he makes a Jack-a- 
dandy raid on her plum cake or filches a dime from her 
pocket-book. 

People who avoid this mistake sometimes err in another 
way by needlessly exciting childish sympathy. Many bright 
little eyes have moistened over the death of poor Cock 
Robin, and many a tender little heart has ached over the 
lost babes, sobbing themselves to death in the wood. 
Some rhymes and stories ought to be suppressed by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

Those gory heads of Bluebeard’s wives— is it not time 
they were taken down and given decent burial? And the 
ogres of the fairy tales who devour little children — ought 
they not to be exterminated? And the ghosts and goblins, 


** Night-riding incubi, 
Troubling the fantasy,” 


can they not be exorcised forever? 


‘« Here comes a candle to light you to bed, 
And here comes a chopper to chop off your head!” 
What timid little creature likes to be left alone in a dark 
room with such words as these ringing in its ears? 
— H. M. Atwater 
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The Red Cross 


E. S. T. 


NCE upon a time, in a little town in the east, there 
O lived a little girl named Clara Barton. 

This little girl used to count herself just the luckiest 
child in the whole town ; for she had four already grown up 
brothers and sisters, and these four were glad to play with 
baby Clara. 

When she was only three years old, brother Stephen, who 
taught the village school, used to wrap little Clara in a big 
warm shawl, perch her upon his broad shoulder and trot 
away to school with her. 

This was great fun, and I am sure one could hardly say 
which felt the prouder— the good-natured big brother or 
the tiny little sister. : 

At first Clara was only a visitor at Stephen’s school; but 
it was only a few weeks before, little as she was, the child 
could read quite a little. 

Big brother Stephen bought a book for her, and I am 
sure he thought there never was a little sister so wonderful 
as his. 

Clara had another brother — David. David did not 
teach school, but loved to spend his days hunting and fish- 
ing and riding. ‘This brother, too, loved baby Clara, and 
never was so happy as when he could take her with him. 

So brother David would go off with her into the fields to 
gather flowers ; down to the brooks to fish; and into the 
forests to gather nuts. But the best fun of all was when 
David would mount one horse, place her upon another — 
holding her by the hand — and away they would canter up 
and down the roads, over hills and down dales, till the 
color would come into her cheeks and her eyes would shine 
like stars, 

This little girl never had any dolls to play with. “I 
didn’t need to have,” she used to say ; “ for we had quite a 
large farm, and there were always sick chickens, or lame 
sheep, or hurt dogs to be taken care of ; and I was always 
so busy with these, and I loved them so, and was so sorry 
for them, thst a doll did not please me. How could it? It 
had no life; the dear sick little birds and animals loved me 
and I loved them.” 

Once when Clara Barton was only eleven or twelve years 
old, her big brother was very ill. The doctor was afraid he 
could not get well. “ Nothing but the very best nursing 
can save his life,” said he. “He must be watched every 
minute night and day, and the medicine must be given with 
great care.” 

“Whom shall we get?” everybody asked. There was no 
one in the village they dared trust him with. 

“Send for Clara,” the sick boy begged. 

And Clara, then away to school, was-sent for. You may 
be sure she lost no time in hurrying to her brother, and for 
many a long day and night the little girl sat by his bedside ; 
and when, by and by, the sick boy began to grow well 
again, the doctor said, “‘ You are a born nurse, little Clara. 
I believe you have saved your brother’s life.” 

Clara’s father had been a soldier; and nothing delighted 
him more, now that he was a simple farmer, than to take 
the little girl on his knee and tell her all about the wars he 
had been in and the battles he had fought. And the child, 
her eyes growing bigger and bigger and bigger as she 
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listened to the wonderful stories would beg for more stories, 
more and more. Then the father would say, “ Let’s play 
soldier !”” 

Then Clara would march and countermarch; wheel right 
and left, present arms, salute — her father always giving the 
commands. 

The big brothers had made little Clara some wooden 
soldiers. They were rude little toys, but every one of them 
was beautiful to Clara. The biggest one she called Mad 
Anthony Wayne, because her father had fought under that 
brave man, and had told her hundreds of stories about him. 

Clara and her father would set the soldiers up in lines, 
march them against each other, storm forts, and take pris- 
oners, till Clara knew all about war and battles. 

“You are a born soldier,” her father would say. So you 
see this wonderful women showed, even when she was a very 
little girl, that she was a “born nurse” and a “born 
soldier.” 

Is it any wonder, then, that when Clara Barton came to 
be a women, and a terrible war broke out in our land, that 
she took her placé at once upon the battlefield. 

All during the war, she went from battlefield to battlefield, 
and from hospital to hospital, taking care of the sick and 
wounded soldiers with that same care that had tended the 
little sick farm friends, and had saved her own brother's 
life when she was only a little girl. 

After the war was over, and she had done all she could 
for the soldiers, she went away to Switzerland to rest. She 
was ill and very tired from the hard work; and the doctors 
told her she must keep very still. there among the beautiful 
hills and do no more work for long, long months. 

But the kind lady had been there only a little time, when 
war was declared between France and Prussia. Then 
people began to come to her, begging her to come on to the 
battlegrounds and do for the sick and dying soldiers there, 
what she had done on the battlefields of her own country. 

She was taken to the beautiful Princess — daughter of 
King William — and together these two women worked and 
worked for the soldiers. 

It was here that Clara Barton heard first of the Red Cross 
Society. 

Now this Red Cross Society seemed to Clara Barton a 
beautiful thing. She begged the Princess to tell her all 
about it and to allow her to join it too. 

This is how the Red Cross Society came to be formed. 
Some kind people saw how cruel it was to leave the dead 
dying soldiers uncared for on the battlefields. These kind 
people began to ask the government and the army officers 
if they would not promise to see to it that no suffering 
soldier should be left uncared for. 

“We will take care of our own soldiers, of course,” said 
the officers ; “ but surely you do not expect us to take care 
of the enemy’s wounded soldiers, do you?” 

“Yes,” said the kind people ; “we do. After a soldier 
has been shot down in battle and is suffering and perhaps 
dying, we think he should be no longer thought of as an 
enemy. He should be thought of as a suffering brother who 
needs care.” 

It was a long time before these kind people could make 
the governments and the army officers agree with them; but 
after a great deal of talking it over, the countries of Europe 
came to believe these people were right. 

Then each country sent a man to meet the other men 
from the other countries, and they all sat down and wrote 
out along paper. This paper was called a “ treaty.” 

In the treaty they agreed to do just what the kind people 
had wanted them to. Henceforth, so the treaty said, no 
soldier should be left dying upon the battlefields, no matter 
whether he was friend of foe. Nurses and doctors should 
go up and down the battlefields, and all the wounded should 
be gathered up and be taken to the hospital. Then they 
should all have the kindest care. The nurses and soldiers 
should never be harmed by either the soldiers of friendly 
armies or of unfriendly armies. Both should be bound to 
treat the nurses and doctors with respect and courtesy as 
they went from field to field. 

Then the people began to wonder what they should call 
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this new society which all the best European countries had 
joined. © And after a long time they decided to call it the 
Red Cross. 

“ We must have a flag,” said the Red Cross people. So 
then they made their beautiful flag with the red cross upon 
it. This flag floats always over their hospitals, and they 
carry it with them on to the battlefields, and every man or 
woman who serves on the battleffeld or in the hospital 
wears a badge with the Red Cross upon’ it. By this, the 
armies always know the Red Cross workers and so do them 
no harm. 

Often these Red Cross people would gather up dying 
soldiers from both armies and carry them to the same hospi- 
tal. Often these foes would lie there side by side, watched 
over by the same Red Cross nurses. 

Aftea this war was over, Clara Barton came back to 
America. ‘“ We, too, must join this Red Cross,” she said. 
And then for years and years she worked to try to make the 
United States government understand it, and help to form a 
Red Cross Society here in America. 

It was a long time before she succeeded ; but the society 
was formed at last, and Clara Barton was made its president. 

We have had no wars since then and we hope we never 
shall nave ; but the Red Cross of America uses its money to 
help suffering whenever they find it, and if there should be 
another war, the Red Cross nurses and doctors would go on 
to the battlefield ready to help any poor soldier who was 
suffering, whether friend or enemy, just as they did in the 
European war, where Clara Barton first served so bravely as 
a Red Cross nurse. 

Clara Barton is an old lady now. She is nearly seventy 
years old, but she will never give up her work for the Red 
Cross as long as she lives. 

It is only a little time ago since she set out from America 
to help some suffering people in a far off country called 
Armenia. 

Her friends begged her not to go. ‘“ You have done so 
much,” they said ; “and you have worked so many years. 
Let somebody else do this work this time.” 

But Miss Barton’s heart was full of love for these people ; 
and although she knew the work would be hard, and that 
there would be danger, yet, she went, and is working now 
for the poor Armenians. 





Good morning, sweet April, 
So winsome and shy, 

With a smile on your lip 
And a tear in your eye. 

There are pretty Hepaticas 
Hid in your hair, 

And bonny blue violets 
Clustering there. 


Rhoecus 
(C. C. N.S. Envelope) 


I want you to think of a forest with young trees and old 
trees, pine, maple and many other trees. 

One day a young man was walking through the forest. 
His name was Rhoecus. As he walked along, he saw an old 
tree just ready to fall. It was a fine old oak tree with broad 
branches and large limbs. Rhoecus felt sorry that such a 
fine tree should fall to the ground, so he carefully put a large 
stick against it. 

As he turned to go, he heard a voice speak his name, 
“ Rhoecus!” It was spoken so softly, it sounded almost 
like the leaves rustling. He looked around, but could see 
no one. Again he heard it, “ Rhoecus!’’ This time it was 
a little louder, almost like a breeze. 

He turned again and looked about him. His eyes fell on 
the tree which he had just supported, and there beside it 
stood a beautiful maiden. As he looked at her, she said, 
“Rhoecus, I am the dryad of this tree. I can live only as 
long as the tree lives. You have made mv life longer by 
supporting the tree. Now ask what you will and I will give 
it to you.” 
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Rhoecus was very happy when she said this, and thought 
that he cared only to have this beautiful dryad for his friend. | 
She might make him gentle. So he said, “Only be my 
friend, and give me gentle eyes like yours.” 

“I give it, Rhoecus. Meet me here an hour before sun- 
set.” As soon as she said this, she disappeared, and Rhoe- 
cus could see only the old oak, and hear only the rustling of 
the breeze among the leaves. 

Then he turned and went on his way through the forest. 
As he walked along, the sky looked bluer, and he was so 
happy, he felt that he could almost fly. Sunshine instead 
of blood seemed to flow through his veins, 

When he reached the town just beyond the forest, he 
found some of his friends playing games. He joined in the 
games and did not notice how quickly the hours were flying. 
He became so interested that he even forgot about his 
promise. 

After a while a bee came buzzing about his head. Rhoe- 
cus roughly brushed it away, but three times it came back. 
Each time he brushed it away. The last time he bruised 
its wing and then it flew away. Rhoecus watched it as it 
flew through the window, and while looking he saw a moun- 
tain away in the west. Behind it the sun was just sinking 
out of sight. 

Suddenly it came into his mind that he was to meet the 
dryad before sunset. He started to his feet and rushed 
away without a word. Thrqugh the city and over the fields 
he ran till he reached the forest. Tired and out of breath, 
he at last came to the oak and listened. Once more he 
heard his name called softly, “ Rhoecus ! ” 

He looked for his friend, but could not see her. He 
could see only the’ dark shadows of the old oak. Then he 
heard the voice again, and this time she said, “O, Rhoecus, 
you shall never see me again, either by day or by night. I 
sent the bee as a messenger to tell you to come, but you 
brushed him away with a broken wing. We dryads can be 
seen only by gentle eyes, and he who is unkind to the 
smallest flower, bird, or bee, can never look at us again. 
Farewell!” 

Rhoecus was so sorry to hear this, he cried out, “O, 
dryad, forgive me this once and I shall never need to be 
forgiven again!” But she only answered, “It will do no 
good. I cannot make you gentle.” 

Then for a moment all was quiet, and with the leaves’ 
gentle rustle, he heard her say, “ Farewell,”’ and Rhoecus 
was left alone. 


Teaching Multiplication 
By CAROLINE H. PARKER 


” PRIMARY TEACHER ” asks for a “new method of 

A teaching children to multiply.” 

If this teacher were not young she would have 
learned, ere this, that all easy methods of teaching multi- 
plication are a “ delusion and a snare.” 

Various methods have been suggested by teachers and 
writers, but we soon learn, by experience, that no way is 
better than to teach “ the lines.” 

We should use objects, at first, to teach them the princi- 
ple. Flowers, sticks, circles of paper, or marks on the 
board may be used. 

The second and third lines may be taught in this way, 
but beyond this we need not use objects. 

When they have learned what “multiply” means, the 
easiest and surest way is to let them learn the lines. 
William Hawley Smith makes Amy Kelly teach “ Dodd ” the 
table in that way, and says: 

“The multiplication table, that had been the bane of his 
school life up to date, and which, under the stupid manage- 
ment of Amos Waughops, and the overwrought Grube 
method of Miss Stone had floored him in every tussle he 
had had with it, now grew tractable and docile, a creature 
submissive to his will, and quick to do his bidding, unhesi- 
tatingly. 

And what wonder, when Amy taught him this early work 
in numbers by use of his memory, rather than his reason ; 
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using a faculty that is strong at this period of life, rather 
than one which has hardly begun to sprout.” 

After the table is learned we use a set of charts made on 
heavy cardboard containing the 66 combinations of the 
table, thus : 

x 6 7 8 9 10 It 12 
WS ee BS he 

These charts we sometimes use for written work, for seat 
work, or for rapid oral work. Pointing to a combination 
the answer is given instantly, without naming the process. 

This enables them to recognize combinations in different 
situations, but, at first the law of association will aid the 
memory to keep fast hold of what has been learned in “ the 
lines.” 

In my early experience, some noted professor or super- 
intendent stated that the table could be learned in three 
days, and gave his method. With infinite trouble and 
worry one class learned by this miethod and, at the end of 
the year, were sent out without having learned the lines. 

It was the weakest class in multiplication of any in my 
experience, because if a product was forgotten, there was 
no fixed association of other numbers with it, to call it to 
mind again. 


The Scotch Pine 


Lipa Brown McMurray State Normal Normal IIl. 


HAT trees have cheered us all winter with their 
VV green foliage while other trees were bare? 

Are all evergreen trees alike. The children 
discover by examination of the foliage, and observation of 
the general appearance of the trees, that there are many 
different varieties. Some have two, three, or five needles 
inclosed at their base in a sheath, some have short needles 
all around the twig, others have needles along the sides and 
in front but not on the back of the twig, while others have 
flat, fan-shaped foliage. 

We wish to become better acquainted with the tree that 
bears these needles—two in a sheath, not more than two 
and a half or three inches long. 

The children visit a number of trees and learn to recog- 
nize them by their outline, the color of their branches —a 
bronze or yellowish brown, — the irregularity of many of the 
lower branches, and the mode of branching — in whorls. 

What does each whorl of branches tell us? That a year 
has been added to the life of the tree. How old is this tree? 
We cannot go to the top, but we can count the whorls of 
branches up some distance on the trunk, then count the 
number of sections marking a year’s growth on a branch. 

From what did this tree grow? (A seed.) Did you 
ever see one of its seeds? Where shall we look for them? 
In acone. Where do we find the cones? Do you see any 
on the trees now? Let the teacher lead the children to 
some tree where “ey can make the discovery that there are 
cones of three sizes on the tree. Let this be done at once 
(early in April, before the new growth has started.) The 
children will need to look closely to discover the tiny cones 
of only a year’s growth. They are at the sides of the ends 
of some twigs. From one to three inches back from the 
end of the twig are larger cones. These have lived through 
two summers. While still farther back from the tips are 
sometimes found larger cones— three years old. The latter 
have outlived their days of usefulness. Let the children 
gather several cones of each size and take to the school-room. 
Supply each child with one of the middle-sized ones. How 
many little doors? (The children may try to count them.) 
Let us see if the cone will let us open some of the doors 
and look into the rooms. (The children try to raise the 
scales, but they cannot do it.) Why are these doors fas- 
tened so tightly? What precious thing inside is the cone 
* guarding so carefully? We will not force open the doors, 
but lay these cones back with the others. 

After the cones have been in the school-room some time 
— perhaps for two or three days or less—the middle-sized 
cones will begin to pop open. Happy are the children if 
they see and hear this bursting of prison doors. 

The smallest cones dry up without opening and the oldest 
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cones lie with their gaping doors, looking very much as they 
did when first brought in. 

After the middle-sized cones have opened, each child is 
again provided with a cone. Let us peep into the little 
rooms. What do you find? Inside of each door (scale) 
snugly lie two plump seeds, each with a large, light wing. 
Children show by drawings how nicely they fit into their 
close quarters. 

They may now examine the door more closely. They 
notice how one door is braced at the bottom by two others 
and it in turn helps to brace another door. The queer 
shapes of the doors, and use of such a shape, and the 
curious knobs and their position on the door are all items 
of interest to the children. The doors are rough and harsh 
on the outside. Is it so on the inside? Any reason for the 
difference? 

What caused thesé cones to open in the house? The 
warm atmosphere. Would they never have opened on the 
tree? Yes, the warm spring sun would have caused them 
to open their doors. When the sun has opened the cones 
on the trees what will become of the seeds? There is 
nothing to hold them in, they must fall out. As each starts 
away from its home, the fairy-like wing, by the aid of the 
wind, carries it away. After a while perhaps it will reach 
the ground, and were it in its own country it might spring 
up and make a new tree, but our soil and climate do not 
suit the seeds and they die, usually. 

The children, however, may sow their seeds in a box in 
the school-room and watch their developmept. Why do 
not the tiny cones open? They are not old enough. The 
children will find that the warm sun this summer will not 
open their doors, it will only make the cones grow. 

And what of the old cones? Their seeds flew away last 
summer. All the seeds that the children find in them are 
worthless. Let them test some of them by planting in a 
box, if they do not see from their shrunken form that they 
are good for nothing. 

There is quite a marked difference in the appearance of 
some Scotch pines. While one tree has the whorls of leaves 
separated by a bare stem for one and one-half or two inches, 
others have not this peculiarity. 

Let the children watch from now until school closes this 
spring, the growth of the buds on these two differing trees. 
How delighted they will be to find what causes that bare 
space on the stem, and who will be the first to find the little 
new cones that come from the new growth. 

This is merely a beginning to a most enjoyable study for 
the pupils of the teacher who delights in God's beautiful 
garden. 

; Read This 

The teacher of a primary school read ‘‘ The Old Oaken Bucket” 
to her litile tots and explained it to them very carefully. Then 
she asked them to copy the first stanza from the blackboard, and 
illustrate the story. One iittle girl handed in her verse with 
several little dots between two of the lines, a circle, half a dozen 
dots, and three buckets. 

** Lizzie, I don’t understand this,” said the teacher. 
that circle? ” 

*« O, that’s the well.” 

‘« And why have you three buckets? ” 

‘*One is the oaken bucket, one is the iron-bound bucket, and 
the other is the bucket that hung in the well.” 

‘* Then what are all of those little dots?” 

‘*Why, those are the loved spots that my infancy knew.” 

— Philadelphia Press 


‘*What is 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man; 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the siges can.— Woodsworth 


Only a Leaf 
It was only a little leaf; 
But on it did shine the sun, 
The winds did caress, the birds did sing, 
And it lived till its work was done. 


It was only a little leaf ; 
But it took its gladsome part 
In the great earth’s life; and at last 
Earth clasped it to her heart. 
— Minot Judson Savage 
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Arbor Day 


The success of Arbor day exercises will depend upon the 
feeling with which children regard trees after the day is 
over. If the program has been long and difficult and the 
children have been drilled to the point of rebellion to do 
their part faultlessly, there will come a reaction and a feel- 
ing of great relief that it is all over. This is the very worst 
thing that could result from an Arbor day celebration. The 
entertainment columns in this number have tried to render 
assistance to teachers who still cling to set programs of 
recitations, etc. But it is hoped that each year will see less 
and less of this sort of thing in primary rooms. The efforts 
needed to present a “ show” exercise to parents and visitors 
is not compensated by any results that are obtained at the 
expense of the wrought-up nerves of the little children. A 
program is necessary, certainly but let it be a simple one 
with a chance for spontaneity in it. Give the children 
something to do that will create a loving feeling toward the 
trees and an opportunity to express it. Games are admira- 
bly adapted for this purpose. When primary teachers once 
set themselves to work to adapt kindergarten games to their 
limited school-room space we shall all be surprised to see 
what satisfactory results can be obtained. 

Do not spring Arbor Day on the little children all at 
once, but “ work up” to it beforehand, by using the benefi- 
cial side of tree-life for “talks,” nature study, etc. Above 
all things see to it that the children in the prairie sections 
have a true idea of the size and luxuriance of trees as they 
exist in other parts of the country. A child who does not 
know what it is to play under the great protecting branches 
of a big oak tree is to be pitied. A nature starved child is a 
pathetic object and we have a good many more of them 
than we are aware of. 
day that it was one of the most difficult things she had to 
teach —to give the children an idea of large, luxuriant 
trees. Whenever they drew trees upon their slates or paper 
they were always the small, half-grown treesthey were accus- 
tomed to see. Try to conceive of the loss to the spiritual 
nature of the child who has never known “the woods ” — 
never played in then and never had the woodsy feeling that 
is like no other feeling in the world. 

Seek to make up this loss to such children in every way 
possible, though it is a well-nigh hopeless undertaking. 
First spend a little time in finding out how much or how 
little they do know about trees and forests and then begin 
right there and help their imagination in every ingenious 
way that occurs to you. Let ancient myths rest awhile and 
tell them stories of the woods, brooks, mountains and 
valleys, and put into these stories all the mental pictures of 
natural beauty you can create for them. Don’t take it for 
granted that because you know all these things that they do 
also. Find out where they have lived, what they have seen, 
and for the thousandth time try to put yourselves in their 
places. A sympathy, tender and deep, should exist in the 
hearts of teachers for amy city bred children, no matter how 
well conditioned they may be. They are losing every day 
what can never be made up to them —a childhood in the 
country. Let this sympathy show itself in a thousand ways 
not laid down in any course of study. Any nature course 
for the schools must necessarily be but a skeleton outline. 
All the life of it, all the flesh and blood in it, must be the 
result of your own feeling towards nature and your longing 


A Chicago teacher said the other. 
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that the children may share that feeling. One last word : — 
don’t forget the ethical side of Arbor day. The beauty side 
we have always with us, but let the Arbor day celebration 
lead directly to the loving thought of Him who gave us 
beauty and Fatherly care at the same time. 


Many Requests 


have come from subscribers that Entertainment pages might 
be backed by advertising matter, giving opportunity for teachers 
to cut up these pages to paste in scrap books for future use. 
Thus far we have remained adamant to all such pleas, sim- 
ply because it spoils the beauty of the paper, or a portion of 
it. Now the goodly afpearance of Primary EpucaTion lies 
very close to the editorial heart ; but at last we have brought 
ourselves to the point of sacrifice where we are willing to 
make the experiment for awhile. March number appeared 
in the changed form. We hope it did the teachers enough 
good to compensate for the gray atmosphere of the editorial 
room when the first copy appeared from the printer. Alas, 
that beauty and utility cannot always go hand-in-hand. 

But other requests are still pending. Here are two more: 

“ Can we not have five pages of the small pictures, and 
cannot they a7 have advertising matter upon the backs?” 
and “ Cannot the large type story have advertising matter 
upon the back, too?” O, teachers! teachers! it is my 
painful duty to inform you that this paper is nof wholly an 
advertising sheet, and that there és a limit to the number of 
“advertisement backs.” And even if there were enough, 
think how a paper would look with the story page and the 
number page and the large type page and the picture page 
and the entertainment page —all “backed by advertise- 
ments!” Don’t! 


A Correction 


“Words as They Look and How to Spell Them,” is the 
name of a little book published by Zhe Werner Publishing 
Co., Chicago, instead of McClurg & Co., as given in a 
recent number. This little book has been twice mentioned 
before upon this page as admirably adapted for teachers’ 
desks. Once used it will be considered invaluable. 





Arbor Day Invitations 


By request the Thomas Chalmers School, Chicago, has fur- 
nished us with some handsome and unique invitations for 
Arbor Day. The work of this school attracted the editor's 
attention at the Atlanta Exposition. The readers of Primary 
Epucation will unite in thanks to Miss Benson, the princi- 
pal, for responding so kindly to the request for these 
souvenirs of their excellent work. 


Who is Ready ? 


Dear Editor: 

Will you kindly publish an article in your paper giving 
directions for folding the pentagon, also construction lines for 
pa ne By giving this much needed help not only to the 
writer but to many teachers, you will greatly oblige 

A SUBSCRIBER 


Will some experienced primary teacher be kind enough to give 
a list of books (with authors) with which a primary teacher 
should familiarize herself before attempting to teach literature or 


history to babies? MarGaret Dolan 
Washburn, Wis. 


Our Supplement 


‘+ A Tea Party ” will appeal to every child. It is needless for 
us to say that no effort should be spared to instil a love of the 
animal creation, and even to encourage the formation of Bands of 
Mercy in every school. Natural history lessons will then have 
far more interest for the little ones. 
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Suggestions for Arbor Day for 
Smallest Children. 


M. HELEN BECKWITH 
Song 
Pussy WILLOW 


Songs and Games for Little Ones. By Jenks and Walker. (Oliver 
Ditson & Co., Boston.) 
Song 


THE TREES 
(Children to stand in rows in aisles to represent trees.) 
“ See the trees all in a row, 
Gently swaying to and fro ; 
(Wave arms gently) 
Hark, the wind is rising now, 
And the trees before it bow ; 
(Wave with more force; bend trunks a little.) 
How their creaking branches sound, 
While the leaves are scattered round. 
Now the passing storm is o’er 
Quietly they stand once more.” 


(Two or three boys may whistle for the gale, while the other children 
sing. ) 
Quotations 


“He who plants a tree 
Plants a joy.” 
BircH TREE 
“ Rippling through thy branches goes the sunshine 
Thy white bark has secrets in its keeping.” 
Oak TREE 
What gnarled stretch, what depth of shade is his ! 
There needs no crown to mark the forest’s king. 
Recitation 
“We are Mamma Willow’s babies, 
In our brown homes tucked away ; 


Sleeping safe and snug in hours 
That the chilly breezes play. 


But we come forth from our hiding, 
When the weather warmer grows, 

Clad in downy, silken garments 
From our heads right to our toes. 


In the sun’s warm glances dancing, 
Soon our dresses we behold 
Changed by fairy hands to catkins, 
Spangled here and there with gold.” 
Song 
THE ALDER BY THE RIVER 
(Jenks & Walker, page 28.) 
Recitation 
THE OLD APPLE TREE 
“Y’m fond of the good old apple tree : 
A very good natured friend is he, 
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For knock at his door whene’er you may 
He’s always something to give away 


Shake him in winter ; on all below 

He’ll send down a shower of feathery snow ; 
And when the spring sun is shining bright 
He’ll fling down the blossoms, pink and white. 


And when the summer comes so warm, 
He shelters the little birds safe from harm. 
Shake him in autumn, he will not fail 

To send you down apples as thick as hail. 


Therefore, it cannot a wonder be 
That we sing hurrah for the apple tree!” 


Game 
THE ORCHARD 


(Choose two or three children for gardeners; ¢hey choose the children 
they would like to p/ant as trees. Have as many as there is room for, 
and plant them'in rows. Let them be f/anted carefully, pressing the 
earth firmly around them. When they are planted, sing a rain song.) 

Song 
‘* THIS Is THE WAY THE RAIN CoMEs Down,” 


(Jenks & Walker, page 21.) 
(The trees may begin to grow a little.) 
“Wake, says the sunshine.” 
(Merry Songs and Games. Hubbard.) 
May then be sung, while the trees keep growing. When they have 
attained their full height, with their arms for branches. 
THE ORCHARD 


may be played as a game. During the singing of the stanza the arms 
are to wave gently as limbs, but during the chorus they must be dropped 
to the sides to ves¢ the children. 
Down in the dear old orchard 
Where ruddy apples grow, 
See how the trees are spreading 
Their branches gnarled and low. 


Chorus 
Oh, the orchard, the dear old orchard, 
Is a merry, merry, merry, merry place. 
Oh, the orchard, the dear old orchard, 
Is a merry, merry, merry, merry place. 


Here in the early springtime, 
The buzzing, humming bees, 
Fly for a feast of honey, 
While blossoms deck the trees. 


Chorus 
Robins are hither flying, 
In haste to build a nest, 
Safe in the leafy branches, 
Their little ones may rest. 
Chorus 


Often the children gather, 
To play and frolic here, 
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No place is like the Orchard, 
So pleasant and so dear. 
. Chorus 
Down in the dear old orchard 
Some pleasant autumn day, 
Gather the bright red apples, 
With song and laughter gay. 
Chorus 


(In the second verse, four or five children fly out from their seats as 
bees, and flying in and out among the trees, buzzing and humming, 
“ gather a feast of honey.” As the chorus is sung they fly back to their 
seats. 

In the ¢hird verse, robins come flying. They pick up bits from the 
floor and ¢#wo working together, build a nest on a branch. At the chorus 
they fly back. Several nests may be made. 

In the fourth verse some children may play “ hide and seek” or “ tag” 
among the trees. - 

In the fifth verse, children pick imaginary branches and put them into 
imaginary baskets hung on the arms or into aprons. 

The children will know just Aow to do it if they are filled with the 
spirit of the game, and the teacher J/ays, too. She would better be a bee, 
robin, child, and “apple gatherer,” each in turn — unless the children 
are accustomed to playing games often in the school-room — at first. 
This may be made to take in a@// of the children, and at the same time 
have plenty to do the singing.) : 


Song 
“ ALL THE BIRDS HAVE COME AGAIN.” 
(Jenks & Walker, page 27) 


Concert Exercise 


From dusky woods where Mayflowers start 
And early bluebirds sing, 
O woodland trees to us you come ! — 
What message do you bring?” 
(Six children with appropriate branches, recite.) 
To give to many places shade 
That feel the sun’s bright ray. 
We've left our pleasant woodland home 
On this glad Arbor Day. 
PINE 
(Steps forward with her branch.) 
“To tell my name, behold I come, 
And stand the first in line, 
My green plumes waving in the breeze, 
I am the stately pine.” 
WILLow ; 
“ A willow, I the next one stand, 
Where bank and river meet. 
My branches bend to kiss the waves, 
That murmur at my feet.” 
Oak 
“TI come, a tall and sturdy oak, 
Whose praises poets sing, 
And eager children seek to find 
The treasures that I bring.” 
ELM 


“Tam the elm. On sunny slopes 
My graceful form is seen, 
Or, like a sentinel, I stand 
In meadows fair and green.” 
MAPLE 
“In groves, on hillsides, fields and plains 
My form you'll often see, 
Or standing, by your happy homes, 
A goodly maple tree.” 
WuirTe BircH 
“ My trunk is silver, green my leaves, 
Oh, I am fair to see, 
Far up the mountain side I grow, 
A pretty white birch tree. 
(All the trees in concert.) 


We are not all, there are many more 
In our woodland home so free, 
Birch, larch, and fir and poplar tall, 

Could sing a song to thee. 


But if you'll take these little trees 
And, before the day shall fade 
Go plant us, we’ll repay your care, 
With cool and pleasant shade. 
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Then years will come, and years will go, 
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children’s dren ere we die 
Shall bless this Arbor Day. 


.April Showers 


Posy and Prue at the window-pane 
All the showery April day 
Are sighing over and over again, 
‘Rain, rain, go away ! 
We want to run out in the meadow and look 
For willow pussies, so furry and gray 
And little blue violets down by the brook ; 
Rain, rain! go away !’’ 
But the merry rain tapped on the window pane, 
And tittered a little, and seemed to say, 
“ What a silly thing for you to sing, 
‘ Rain, rain, go away !’ 
For what would become of the thirsty grass, 
And what would become of the flowers of May, 
If ever your wish should come to pass, 
‘ Rain, rain, go away!’ 
The little spring-beauties, all dripping and wet, 
No roof nor umbrella this showery day, 
They never complain, and have never wished yet, 
‘ Rain, rain, go away!’ 
The little hepatica, blue as the sky, 
The pale little wind-flower, the fern feathers gay, 
And all the wake-robins would every one die 
If ever the rain should go away. 
So Posy and Prue, if honest and true 
You love the sweet flowers as well as you say, 
Then never again sing that to the rain. 
‘Rain, rain, go away !’”’ — £. H. T. 


Wand Exercise for Arbor Day 


(The drill may be performed by twelve pupils with wands, First cover 
them with white paper, then wind about them a chain of leaves. ) 


First movement— Grasp wand with both hands in front, 
and lift up horizontally across the chest. 

Second — Carry wand upward to top of head. 

Third — Carry wand over the head, letting it rest on back 
of neck, grasping it near the ends. 

Fourth— Grasp wand at extreme. end, holding it as high 
as possible above the head. Carry it forward to the knees 
and back over the head four times. 

Fifth— Turn wand and hold it perpendicularly in front. 

Sixth — Hold wand to the right, to the left, to the front. 

Seventh —'Turn wand horizontally, hold it out in front as 
far as possible ; back to waist line ; repeat four times. 

Eighth — Grasp wand with right hand, only place verti- 
cally against right shoulder. 

(Repeat from first movement. )— Se/. 


The Squirrel’s Trees 
L. F. A. 


“What's this I hear,” the squirrel said, 
“ About an Arbor Day, 
And children busy planting trees? 
They’re rather late I say. 


For mine were planted Jong ago ; 
Quite early in the fall 

I put my acorns in the ground 

And some have grown quite tall.”’ 
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The Trees we Plant 


Outve FE. DANA 


(This is designed for an in-door exercise, but the children should 
display the seeds and shoots of the trees of which they speak. Much 
depends on manner and gesture. Number seven should hold up her 
pussy-willows and stroke their “ gray coats.” Number two may seem to 
be driving away the “saucy robins.” Number ten should hold up an 
acorn in sight from a basketful of them. And number eleven should 
. have a goodly spray of pine and some pine cones. The school-room 


should be decorated with evergreen, with growing plants and with 


flowers, and if possible, a basket of fine native fruit should be in sight.) 
Singing by School 
Atr: “‘ Tramp, Tramp, Tramp” 
Plant, plant, plant, the trees are ready ! 
Elm, birch, maple, willow, pine ; 
Underneath the April sky, 
While the friendly winds go by ; 
We will plant, and trust the sun and rain. 


Plant, plant, plant, the seeds are ready ! 
Apple, pear, and peach and plum ; 

Deep down in the mellow ground, 

By our watch-care fended round, 

We will plant and leave to sun and rain! 


Recitations 


First Pupil My choice is of apple trees ; 
By the fireside, bright and warm, 
Hearing stories, while the storm 
Swept outside, I treasured these. 
(Shows apple seeds) 

I will plant them, safe and deep, 

So some other child, perchance, 
Apple seeds may find and keep 

Winter nights, when hearth-fires dance. 


Second I have kept this cherry-stone 
Since July, for just this day ; 
Saucy robins, keep away ! 
Tree and cherries are our own. 


Third I a peach-stone next it hide. 
Fourth I a plum will place beside. 
Fifth Lest there be none otherwhere, 


I will next them put a pear. 


Sixth I a maple shoot will set, 
With the April showers wet ; 
’ Tis the tree that soonest grows. 
And the coolest shadows throws ; 
Tree where robins love to build, 
Where their earliest songs are trilled. 


Seventh I will plant this willow 
For the pussies dear ; 
When you find them growing, 
And grey coats a-showing, 
Though March winds are blowing, 
Spring is surely near. 


Eighth I will plant an elm, I think ; 
In the elm, the bobolink 
Sits and sings his merry tunes, 
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In the still June afternoons ; 
Grow and hide him, bonny tree, 
Till he sits and sings to me! 


~I,—a group of birches ; 
White-gowned maidens, they, 
To each other clinging, 
You can hear them singing 
Any breezy day. 


They’re the elder sisters, 
Who the stories tell 

To the wee trees near them ; 
They keep still to hear them, 
And they like them well. 


Sure to grow, but slow and late 

Is my tree ; you have to wait 

Till the acorn swells and shoots, 
Till it weaves its clinging roots, 
Till the sturdy shrub appears, 

And then after,— years and years ! 


Twill outlast though, — this brave oak, 
Half a hundred frailer folk. 

In its pleasant shade we get 

Mossy cups, and tables set ; 

And the squirrels, shy and still, 

With its fruit their houses fill. 


Eleventh Always green my tree shall be ; 


It shall sing,— my pine,— to me, 
Of the hills where once it grew, 
Of the great, wide sea it knew; 
Of the eagle, flying o’er it, 

Of the brook that ran before it. 


It will pillow soft my head, 
For my feet a carpet spread ; 
While its cones my fire shall light, 
Many a dark and windy night. 
Singing by School 
Plant, plant, plant, they will be growing 
In the day and in the night ; 
In the Junes, above the rose, 
In Decembers, under snows ; 
We will plant, and trust God’s sun and rain ! 


This is the Seed 


(An exercise for six pupils each showing the object mentioned) 


This is the seed we put in the ground. 


This is the stem, so smooth and round, 
That grew from the seed we put in the ground. 


These are the leaves, so bright and green, 
That show on the stem, so smooth and round, 
That grew from the seed we put in the ground. 


This is the tree, so straight and tall, 

With leaves and branches, great and small, 
That grew from the stems so smooth and round, 
That grew from the seed we put in the ground. 


This is the blossom, fair to see, 

That grew on the tree so straight and tall, 

With leaves and branches, great and small, ‘e 
That grew from the stem, so smooth and round, 

That grew from the seed we put in the ground. 


This is the fruit, for you and me, 

That came from the blossom, fair to see, 

That grew on the tree, so straight and tall, 

With leaves and branches, great and small, 
That grew from the stem, so smooth and round, 
That grew from the seed we put in the ground. 
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Maple Leaf with Fingers Five 


“ Green leaves what are you doing 
Up there on the tree so high?” 

“ We are shaking hands with the breezes 
As they go singing by.” 


“ Why, green leaves, have you fingers?” 
Then the maple cried in glee : 
“ Yes, just as many as you have ; 
Count them and you will see.” 
— Kate L. Brown 


The Months 


(For twelve boys and girls) 


January brings the snow, 
Makes our feet and fingers glow, 


February brings ‘the rain, 
Thaws the frozen lake again. 


March bring breezes sharp and chill, 
Shakes the dancing daffodil. 


April brings the primrose sweet, 
Scatters daisies at our feet. 


May brings flocks of pretty lambs, 
Sporting round their fleecy dams. 


June brings tulips, lilies, roses, 
Fills the children’s hands with posies. 


Hot July brings thunder showers, 
Apricots and gillyflowers. 


August brings the sheaves of corn, 
Then the harvest home is borne. 


Warm September brings the fruit, 
Sportsmen then begin to shoot. 


Brown October brings the pheasant, 
Then, to gather nuts is pleasant. 


Dull November brings the blast — 
Hark! the leaves are whirling fast. 


Cold December brings the sleet, 
Blazing fire, and Christmas treat. 
— Sara Coleridge 


Bathing Song for Baby Fingers 


Come, Thumbkins, Pointer, and Tallman, 
Goldman and Baby wee, 

Let’s plunge in the tiny wash-bowl, 
And play it is the sea. 


Away on the soapy billows, 
A-swimming to and fro, 
We'll bathe until each one of us 
Is white, just like the snow. 
— Emma G. Saulsbury, in Child Garden 
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The Pine Tree’s Gifts 
L. F. ARMITAGE 


_ I give my shade in summer time 
A welcome boon, 
To all who seek my cool retreat 
At sultry noon. 


Upon my blossoms in the spring, 
The blue-jay feeds; 

Into my cones the cross-bill thrusts 
His bill for seeds. 


I freely healing oders give 
For all to share; 

My gentle murm’ring often soothes 
Hearts full of care. 


I shed my needles silently 
That none may hear, 

And ever fresh and green I stand 
To give good cheer. 


My trunk has oft on gallant ship 
A proud mast stood. 

For you to use in many ways 
I give my wood. 


All that is mine in life, is yours, 
Or when laid low. 

A loving friend most freely gives, 
His love to show. 


The Secret 


(A Recitation) 


We have a secret, just we three, 

The robin, and I, and the sweet cherry tree ; 
The bird told the tree and the tree told me, 
And nobody knows but just us three. 


But of course the robin knows it best, 
Because he built —I sha’n’t tell the rest ; 
And laid the four little — something in it — 
I am afraid I shall tell it every minute. 


Buf if the tree and the robin don’t peep, 
I'll try my best the secret to keep ; 
Though I know when the little birds fly about, 
Then the whole secret will be out. 
— Arbor Day Manual 


Beautiful Things 


Beautiful ground on which we tread, 
Beautiful heavens above our head : 
Beautiful flowers and beautiful trees, 
Beautiful land and beautiful seas. 


Beautiful sun that shines so bright, 
Beautiful stars with glittering light ; 
Beautiful summer, beautiful spring, 
Beautiful birds that merrily sing. 


Beautiful drops of pearly dew, 
Beautiful hills and vales to view ; 
Beautiful herbs that scent the air, 
Beautiful things grow everywhere. 


Beautiful every thing around, 

Beautiful grass to deck the ground, 
“ Beautiful fields and woods so green, 

Beautiful birds and blossoms seen. 


Beautiful flower and beautiful leaf, 
Beautiful world, though full of grief. 
Beautiful every tiny blade, 

Beautiful all that God hath made.— Se/, 
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The Bluebird 


“Come, my dear,” said 
Mr. Bluebird; “time to go 


Wye, WANG 
Y y north.” 


ASO) «Let us wait a little,” said Mrs. 

z oF < Bluebird, as she swung on a rose bush, 
a iG and shook the rose leaves down on the 

2 ee a © ground. “You know we don’t want to 






& ae: meet a late snow-storm on the way.” 
S) So they waited a little longer. 

S “T believe I’m ready to go now,” said Mrs. 
Bluebird, one fine morning. “This warm 
weather takes my strength away. Let us go 

where it is cooler.” 

So they started, with plenty of company ; for their uncles 
and aunts and cousins were all ready, too. 

“OQ mamma!” cried Susie ; “ the bluebirds are building 
on our piazza!” 

Near the door, where people went in and out dozens of 
times a day, was a tall pillar that supported the roof of the 
piazza, and at the top of the pillar, was a bird-house, that 
somebody had put there long ago; and there was the nest 
being built, sure enough. 

“Hand me some more sticks, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Bluebird, and in came Mr. Bluebird with a mouthful of 
of them. 

“ Now something soft and warm, please.” 

Poor Mr. Bluebird tried in vain to find anything soft 
enough to line the nest where baby birds were to live by and 
by: At last he flew down on the piazza, and up again with 
his mouth full. 

“QO, lovely!” said Mr. Bluebird ; and they began pulling 
and picking at it. By and by they found the end, and 
began ravelling as fast as they could. 

“ That’s very nice,” said Mrs. Bluebird, as the fitted the 
soft wool into the nest. Just the thing.” 

Just then Susie came out on the piazza. 

“© dear!” she said ; “‘ Where’s my crocheting?” C. 
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The Birds’ Housekeeping 


“Now, my dear,” said Mr. Bluebird to Mrs. Bluebird 
“since we have got rested from our trip from the South, I 
think it is time for us to go to housekeeping.” 

“‘ Very well,” said she, “let us begin at once to look for a 
good place for a home.” 

So off they flew one lovely spring morning in search of a 
pleasant spot. 

**T should like to live near that large, white house,” said 
Mrs. Bluebird, “it looks so sunny and pleasant. Besides, 
there are some children living there, and I do so love to be 
near children.” 

“ Well,” said her mate, “I would like that, too.” So they 
flew towards the house. “Those trees around the house 
are elms,” said she, “and it will not do for us to build a 
house in their branches, for you know they are always 
swinging when the wind blows and I am sure it would make 
us sea-sick.” 

‘¢ Well,” said Mr. Bluebird, “we will leave them for the 
orioles ; they like to swing. But what do you think of this 
orchard? ‘There are many nice old apple-trees here.” 

“ This is a pleasant place,’’ she answered, “but there are 
cats in this house and they could easily find our nest; so 
could the boys, for these trees are low and easy to climb. 
But see that old post in the orchard fence! There is a 
deep hole in the top of it. Who would think of looking for 
a nest in there? What do you think of it?” 

“Just the place,” said he. Then they began at once to 
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build a nest and it was not long before there were four » 

pretty eggs in it. Grace, Fred, and Alice often watched 

them from the window but they never disturbed their house. 
! L. F. A. 


Hepaticas and Anemones 


“Dear me!’’ said the busy little Anemones, who were 
trying as hard as ever they could to spread out their pretty 
leaves; “how ever did you get your leaves all made so 
early. You seem to have nothing to do except to blossom.” 

“T haven’t,” answered Hepatica ; “for I made my leaves 
and got myself all ready last fall, before the snow came.” 

The little Anemones had almost a good mind to be 
envious ; for they were in a hurry to send out their pretty 
pinkish blossoms ; but first their leaves must be made ready. 

Just then the sun peeped in among the trees and lit up 
the whole grove. “QO, but your tender green leaves are so 
beautiful,” said Hepatica, generously. “They are like 
delicate flowers themselves——I almost wish I had waited 
till spring to make mine.” 

“You are both just right,” said the warm sun. “The 
world would not for anything lose the early Hepatica 
blossoms or the tender Anemone leaves that give sweet 
promise of the rosy little flowers to come.” 


The Flowering Currant 


“Why, my dear neighbor, you must hurry. Don’t you 
know Spring has come?” said the Lilac. 

“Yes, I know,” answered the Currant ; “and I am getting 
ready to blossom as fast as I can.” 

“But, my dear,” the Lilac said again, “you haven’t a 
single leaf started yet, and here are my buds almost ready 
to form.” 

“What if I should blossom first?” said the Currant, 
laughing. 

“ But you could not. Think how long it takes to make 
our leaves.” 

But one morning when the Lilac awoke, there stood the 
Currant, all one blaze of yellow glory. Every branch was 
covered with blossoms from end to end. 

The Lilac was so surprised that for a minute it couldn’t 
even rustle its leaves. ‘Never mind,” said the cheery 
Currant, “it happens to be the way in my family to send 
our blossoms out first: but pretty soon I must go to work 
making my leaves as you have already done. You see, each 
one of us must do his own work in his own way. But it 
comes out all the same in the end.” 


Little Two Wings 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit prepared a banquet; and to his ban- 
quet he invited all the Two Wings in the swamp. Jack and 
the Two Wings were great friends. Jack thought there were 
no flies in all the world so dainty as little Two Wings, and 
Two Wings thought there was no honey in all flowerland so 
deiightful in flavor as Jack’s. 

So when Jack sent forth his invitations, the Two Wings 
came flying in great swarms — hundreds of them —to the 
grand feast. 

Then when Two Wings had feasted to their heart’s 
content, the polite little guest’s would say, “Now, Preacher 
Jack, is there not something we can do for you?” 

And Jack would say, “ Thank you, dear little Two Wings. 
I should indeed thank you if you would take my pollen and 
carry it to those Jacks not far away who have none of their 
own.” 

And that is the way the little insects help the Jacks; and 
if it were not for their help we should, I fear, have no Jacks 
at all when each year spring comes and brings the grasses 
and the flowers. 
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GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. SPRING. PaRT III. 
By Francis L. Strong. Illustrated by Gertrude 
A. 8.oker. 


Another book of nature stories which will be 
gladly received by primary teachers. The 
materials for these stories are supposed to be 
gathered by the pupils during their field 
lessons with theirteachers. The specificlesson 
is then divided into five parts: 1, Morning talk. 
2, Drawing. 38, Spelling. 4, Reading. 5, Lan- 
guage. Appropriate literature also holds a 
prominent part in this work. This little book 
is designed to do something more than furnish 
fresh reading material for the pupils. It is in- 
tended to stimulate the thought, enlarge the 
vocabulary and open the eyes of the children 
to the wonders everywhere about them. The 
stories are well told with a freshness that will 
attract the children. It is simply and prettily 
illustrated. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 


Mrs. SHELDON’S FRACTION CIRCLES. 


These fraction circles are designed to illus- 
trate fractions from halves to twelfths; the 
value of one fraction as compared with others; 
different processes in the fundamental rules, 
and also for finding the whole number when 
the number of units in one fractional part is 
given. The circles consist of six scarlet paste- 
boards seven and one-half inches in diameter, 
marked in different fractional parts, one white 
card, and eleven manilla paper cards of same 
size. Directions for use aecompany each 
package. This set is marked “Teacher's Set.” 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


THE HEART OF OAK BOOKS. Edited by 
Charles Eliot Norton. 


This series of books consists of six volumes. 
The first is intended for children learning to 
read. It is not intended to teach little children 
how to read, but contains selections from the 
traditional rhymes and jingles which have 
been said and sung time out of mind. There 
has been no attempt to grade the book to suit 
any particular age or class, but the rhymes 
have been collected and given out for the 
judgment of nurse and teacher. When Mr. 
Norton says that “the teaching of children to 
read by means of pieces which have been es- 
pecially prepared forthem and by the omission 
of hard words, is a thoroughly objectionable 
process,” one feels that the famous professor 
of Harvard College has better knowledge of 
literature than of pedagogy. The seeond book 
contains short stories and fables and a few 
poems which are all familiar, and which the 
editor says is the traditional common stock of 
the fancies and sentiment of the race. Book 
third contains fairy stories and classic tales of 
adventure Books fourth, fifth and sixth are 
composed of selections from the master- 
pieces of the best authors; and here the editor 
is supremely at home, and the older students 
will find the best things gathered for their 
improvement and intellectual training. In 
conclusion, Mr. Norton says, “These books 
differ widely from common School Readers. 
Their object is largely different. They are 
helps to the cultivation of the taste and to the 
healthy development of the imagination of 
those who use them, and thus to the formation 
and invigoration of the best elements of char- 
acter.” The series are substantially and hand- 
somely bound in crimsoa and black and pre- 
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sent a most attractive collection for school 
use. Their name is a happy thought and is 
entirely in keeping with the oaken worth and 


solidity of @ large part of the selected matter. 
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not familiar. Life is too crowded with practi- 
cal duties to hunt up the origin and meanings 
of these legendary personages, even if the 
the means for such information is close at 


, hand. For this reason this handy little dic- 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON. 


TWILIGHT STORIES. By Elizabeth E. Foulke. 


This book strikes the rare medium between 
the too childish style of writing stories for 
children and that which is too mature or 
stilted. They are stories which children can 
understand for they are in the child’s own 
world, and full of the innocent spirit of child- 
hood at its best. They donot lack in poetic 
imagery and many little children will look out 
upon another world after reading this book — 
the world peopled by imaginary people, fairies, 
and Brownies who are tucked away in nature’s 
cosy corners. The book is made up artisti- 
cally and the title is a happy hit, for twilight 
with these stories will be always welcome. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 


In MYTHLAND. By M. Helen Beckwith. 
Illustrated by Susanne Lathrop. 

This beautifal little book contains much that 
is not found in other books of myth lore. First 
and best of all, it is a book of sifted myths. It 
can be truthfully said of these carefully se- 
lected myths that they do not contain one word 
that is not pure in tone and elevating in sentiment. 
The author is a trained kindergartner and a 
practical primary teacher, besides. She has 
written these myths after having first given 
them to her little children and tested their 
effect as to interest and adaptability. Fully 
permeated with the belief that myths should 
never be given to youngest children in a mis- 
eellaneous, haphazard way, Miss Beckwith 
has wisely selected a few of the choicest and 
refined them with perfect taste and faultiess 
discrimination. Again these myths are pre- 
pared in simple paragraph sentences in large 
type for easy reading by the smallest children. 
The style is simple and conversational. The 
chapters are short and a single story is divided 
two or three times when necessary, that the 
interest may not weary. In fact, the whole 
arrangement of the book evidences a knowl- 
edge of child nature and school-room needs 
not always discoverable in school readers. 

But there is still another prominent feature 
of this book, not yet mentioned —the iilustra- 
tions. Never before has any school-book been 
sent out with so many choice pictures. No ex- 
pense has been spared to give to the little 
folks a taste of the classic in art. In ja little 
less than two hundred pages there are ninety 
fine illustrations of the text, which have been 
prepared with the greatest care and under 
expert criticism. The book is handsomely 
bound and the publishers may well feel a com- 
mendable degree of pride in the presentation 
of such a book to the public schools. Primary 
teachers are to be congratulated upon such a 
treasure for the school room, and cannot fail 
to welcome it everywhere with open hands. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
OUTLINE STUDY OF UNITED STATES HisTorY. 
By Harlow Goddard. 


The plan of this book is: 1. An outline of 
leading events ; 2. directions for studying each 
topic; 3. a list of books for reference; 4. a 


. review at the close of each study. This plan is 


supposed to cover forty weeks. The end to be 
attained is a concise knowledge of the princi- 
ples of our government and a fair knowledge 
of American literature. The scheme is not a 
theoretical one but represents work actually 
done by classes in American history. It is a 
book of topics under distinct heads and would 
be valuable for reference to all teachers of 
history, whether or not they pursued the out- 
lined plan. 


THE WOOLFALL CO., NEW YORK. 


THE YOUTH’s DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY. 
By Edward 8. Ellis, M.A. Tastefully bound in 
cloth. Mépp. Price, 50 cents. 

The air is full of myths and mythology. 
Literature is dotted with allusions to fabled 
personages with which the ordinary reader is 


tionary is a timely book and will be considered 
& valuable help by & host of people who want { 


a brief, concise explanation of the ancient 
gods and goddesses. is ; 


APPLETON & CO., BOSTON. 


MOTTOES AND COMMENTARIES OF FROEBEL’S 
MOTHER Par. . 


Sones AND Music OF FROEBEL’s MOTHER 
PLaY. By Susan E. Blow. Edited by William 
T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D. INTERNATIONAL Epv- 
CATIONAL SERIES. 


This work is divided only to bring it into 
convenient size. The first volume may be 
called the mother’s volume and the second the 
children’s volume. Both these volumes are 
regarded as the key to the philosophy of the 
kindergarten and as the manual of ite prac- 
tice. There has been a special effort made 
here to translate the rhymes of Froebel and 
yet retain their subtle thought which has not 
always appeared in former translations. Miss 
Blow has thrown great light upon the obscure 
points of Froebel’s doctrine by explaining the 
relation of Froebel to the great philosophic 
movement to which he belonged. Miss 
Blow’s whole life has been given to a re- 
search into the gospel of Froebel and from 
no one could this work have come with such 
fitness. Of the Mother {Play she says, “It 
is the greatest book for little children and 
the greatest book for mothers in the world. 
When all women shall have laid to heart 
its lessons, the ideal which hovers before 
us in the immortal pictures of the Madonna 
will be realized.” The songs and music here 
given are not literal translations of those 
in the Mother Play, but attempts to cast 
Froebel’s ideas into truly poetic form. Other 
songs have been added (many from Eleanor 
Smith), and a series of games have been 
also given. This second volume must be as 
well adapted to primary school work as to the 
Kindergarten and it is hoped that primary 
teachers will not pass it by as wholly unsuited 
to public schools. The quaint illustrations of 
the music and songs were prepared under 
Froebel’s supervision and have been repro. 
duced from the beautiful edition of Wichard 
Lange. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 


LIFE AND LOVE. By Margaret Warner Mor. 
ley. Author of “A Song of Life.” Price. $1.25. 

The first book of this talented author made 
for her a wide and most favorable reputation, 
This second work will neither cloud nor dim. 
inish her fame. 

Miss Morley has no rival in her own selected 
field—the perpetuation of life in plants and 
animals. She has done this work in a fearless, 
conscientious, thorough manner with no fear 
of the critic before her eyes. But there is 
room for doubt, nevertheless, as to the wisdom 
of the presentation of some of her facts re- 
garding reproduction. If Miss Morley had 
kept close to science in this later book, and 
had not made such apparent effort to combine 
science with sentiment, she would have done 
the world and the subject equally as much 
service and not created the doubt in the 
reader’s mind as to the effect of this book 
upon immature people. But every student- 
reader of the book must be impressed with the 
endless study, observation, and research 
necessary to have written such a work. It 
seems to have exhausted the whole theme and 
must be considered a valuable addition to 
biological science. 


—The Hducational Publishing Go. have also 
just issued “ Stories from Birdland.” As the 
author well says, — “ The little book has been 
prepared with a view to bAinging the children 
inte sympathy with ‘ bird life’ part of Nature. 
The most prominent and noticeable character- 
istics have been brought forward, hoping that 
the child may in time, by aid of the illustra. 


tions, be able to distinguish the more common 
birds.” 
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IS THERE ANY SPECIAL FOOD FOR THE BRAIN? 





exhaustion. 


Druggists, or by mail, $1.00 


Descriptive pamphlet free 


Educators, Students ‘and Brain-workers everywhere 
acknowledge that 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


is a True Brain Food, supplying to the system the elements essential to maintain the 
normal nerve force and vital energy of the brain, preventing mental and nervous 


Vitalized Phosphites is a highly concentrated white powder from the brain of the 
ox and the embyro of the wheat, formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty years 
ago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. -Endorsed by leading physicians. 


9 . 
inti " Prepared only by if O 56 West 25th 
Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. The best remedy known for colds in the head and © ” St., New York. 


sore throats. By mail, 50cents. 





READING FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


oOo cents a copy. 


EBSERSE ose wwe 


Story of Bryant. 


- Grimm's Fairy Tales.—1. 
Z£sop’s Fables.— 1. 
ZZs0p’s Fables.— 2. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—2. 
Little Red Riding Hood. 


Selections from Zsop.—l. 
Selections from Asop.—2. 


Selections from Grimm.—1. 
Selections from Grimm.—2. 
Stories from Garden and Field. 
Stories from Garden and Field. II. 


I. 


(2nd reader grade.) 
(ist reader grade.) 
(lst reader grade.) 
(2nd reader grade.) 
(20d reader grade.) 
(2nd reader grade.) 
(lst reader grade.) 
(ist reader grade.) 
(2nd reader grade.) 
(2nd reader grade.) 
(2nd reader grade.) 
(2ad reader grade.) 





22. Hawthorne’s Golden Touch. (8rd reader grade.) 
23. Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples. (3rd reader grade.) 
%. Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher. (3rd reader grade.) 
25. Columbus. (2nd reader grade.) 
2%. Israe] Putnam. (2nd reader grade.) 
27. William Penn. (2nd reader grade.) 
28, Washington. (2nd reader grade.) 
29. Franklin. (2nd reader grade.) 
30. Webster. (2nd reader grade.) 
31. Lincoln. (2nd reader grade ) 
33. The Chimera. (Hawthorne.) (3rd reader grade.) 
34. Paradise of Children. (Hawthorne.) (8rd reader grade.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


63 Fifth Ave., N Y. 


211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Tired Brain 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A brain food. It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
actsasageneraltonic. It rests 
the tired brain and imparts 
thereto new life and energy. 


Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, N. Y., 
says : 

“TI gave it to one patient who was 
unable to transact the most ordinary 
business, because his brain was ‘tired 
and confused’ upon the least mental 
exertion. Immediate relief and ulti- 
mate recovery followed.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by All Druggists. 








The Southern Railway. 


Piedmont Air Line. 


3 Fast Limited Trains 3 





Corry. SOUTAWEST OKO SOUTHEAST 


WASHINGTON AND SOUTHWESTERN YESTIBULED LIMITED 


For Atlanta, Montgomery, New Orleans, ee, a. Momphis, 
Asheville, Hot 8 8, Jacksonville, Tam _e aod Augu 

Drawing-room Sleeping Car, New York to Atlanta, New: York to New 
Orleans, New York to ape =) New York to Jacksonville, Tampa, 
Asheville and Hot Springs. D ing Car Service New York to Wash. 
ington and Greensboro Pe ~ Bk Pullman Slee 

Chattan to Nashville without change. Vestibuled Chach New 
York to A ta and New Orleans. 


THE 


To all Southern Cities. Pullman Drawing-room Sleeping Cars to Jack- 
sonville, New Orleans and all getecipe points South. Coaches on this 
train between New York and New Orleans. 


THE 


New York & Florida Short Line Limited. 
fet FLORIDA em 


ONLY ONE NIGHT TRAVEL. 
BOSTON and NEW YORK Via 
WASHINGTON, OHARLOTTE, OOLUMBIA 
And SAVANNAH to FLORIDA. 


Excursion tickets at greatly reduced rates. For full particulars, 
tickets, etc., call on or ad 
ALDO A. PEAROE, New and A 
BosTon, 223 Washington St | ono. C. DANEILS, Traveling Pass. ast 
W. H. GREEN, General Superintendent. 
WasHIneTon, D. C.} JOHN. M. CULP, Traffic Manager. 
W. A. TURK, General Pass. Agent. 
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Primary Manual Training ; 


Methods In Form Study, Clay, 
Paper, and Color Work. Cloth. 
Fully illustrated. 


Price, 75 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., 
50 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Machines, bo md : Mills, 

Etter Presses, Jack Screws, Trucks, Anvils, HayCutters, 

Press Stands, ps A Vises, | Read Plows, 

Corn Shellers, Hand Carts, Serapers, Wire Fenee, 

Mills, Wringers, opines jaws, Steel Sinks, 

Grain Crow fools, Be one, 
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NOTES. 


IN MYTHLAND. | 
Itis one of the most excellent books of its 
character yet produced. Mason 8S. STONE, 
State Supt. of Education, Vi. 
In Mythiand is one of the most charming 
collections of stories for children I have ever 
seen. The book is well bound, well printed, 
and beautifully illustrated. 
O. D. MATHEWSON, 
Supt. of Schools, Barre, Vt. 
Admirably adapted for the grades for which 
it was intended. M. H. Bowman, 
Supt. of Schools, Barre, Mass 
Ihave a little five-year-old, who has already 
read two of the stories and his delight is keen. 
JENNIE KEYSOR. 
In Mythland is charming; well adapted to the 
children without detracting from the integrity 
of the myths. ETTA L. CHAPMAN, 
Supt. of Schools, Holden, Mass. 
It is a beautiful collection of these myths, 
told in the Pohelt hope and —— urest form I 4 


yetseen. I shall me for it in 
our kindergarten or or primary sch 
. BaGracs, 


St. Albans Academy, Vi 


In Mythland is a credit to the author and 

your house, both in matter and style of execu. 

tion. B. B. 8NO a. 
Supt. of Schools, Auburn, N. 


For Over Fifty Years 
w’s SOOTHING SYRuP has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children ——, eee 


the United 2 twenty-five cents a bottle. 
Sold by all druggists throughout the world. Be sure 
and ask for “ Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP.” + 





Aphante and professionals 
desiring instruments suitable for the lecture room, 
school, church or home, can here obtain high grade 


STEREOPTICONS, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 


and accessories at manufacturer’s prices. 
Specially adapted for use of oil, lime or electric light. 
My name appears on everything 1 manufacture and 
guarantees you the best of materials and workmanship, 
personal supervision, all the latest improvements and 
many valuable patents of my own. Full stock always 
on hand, Send for my free catalogue. 


CHAS. _ SPSSSES, 
218 Centre 8t., New York City. 


Age nts sve: ps tS ag 
First Year Reading. 
WATURE STORIES. 


SCALE CO. Chieags 
Some of Our Friends. 














Large Type Edition. Illus. Price 30 
cents, net. 
For First Year. Interesting stories of 


animals told in a charming manner. Easy 
reading for very little children. 





EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., 
50 Bromfield St., Boston. 
68 Fifth Av.,N.Y. 211 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
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for School and Home 





MYTHS AND MOTHERPLAYS 
By SARA E. WILTSE 


This is the title of a charming book which we have just published 
and offer to teachers and mothers with confidence that it will be 
appreciated. 

Why should not all the children of this generation be poets and 
artists inthe next? Surely not for the lack of stories which feed the 
imagination and pictures calculated to develop the artistic sense. 





Every word of this book has been carerully chosen, making the 
myths and stories perfectly suitable to the youngest children. 

These pages are not only sure to attract the child’s attention, but 
they all contain something of permanent value. Every object brought 
before the mind, from the weather-vane to the milky-way, is made to 
furnish a beautiful lesson, not in the perfunctory way of drawing a 
moral which too often sticks in the throat, but in so easy and gracious 
@ manner that the child swallows and assimilates it as naturally as the 
rest of the story. 


Price, cloth, $1.00 


THE QUARTER-CENTURY EDITION OF 


PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD 


will be ready early in the new year. This edition contains allof the 
original text of this popular book, with notes on the different Gifts 


IN THE CHILD’S WORLD 


This is a book of neariy 450 pages, filled with delightful stories and 
pictures for Kindergartens, Primary Schools and Homes. 

We have sold several thousand copies of this book and the demand 
for it promises to last for years. The press notices have been unusally 
complimentary. The author is EMILIE POULssON, who wrote, also, 





and Occupations, the idea of this new matter being to bring the whole 
book up to the needs of the kindergarten of to-day. The work also in- 
cludes a new Life of Froebel: 


Cloth, 300 pp.; Price, 82.00 


“Nursery Finger Plays,” and the book contains more than 100 
illustrations by L. 8. Bridgman of Boston. 


We still maintain our reputation in the manufacture of all kinds of 
Kindergarten Material. Send for 80-page illustrated catalogue. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY, 211 Wabash Ave., are our Chicago Agents. 


Our New York Office is 13 Astor Place 


We have also just opened a branch offiee at Kansas City in the Y. M. C. A. Building. 





